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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Then and now 


I cannot think of any other paper 
of the left that would dare publish 
an article critical of one of their 
leading theorists to the extent the 
Weekly Worker continually does. 
I’m thinking in particular of Levi 
Rafael’s ‘An ideal state’ (July 30). 

Recent issues have also 
published letters/articles criticising 
the stances of leading members 
at your aggregates. This is what 
accountability looks like and you do 
not see anything anywhere near this 
in The Socialist, Socialist Worker 
or the Morning Star - to name just 
three other publications that claim 
to be socialist, but act in a Stalinist, 
censorious fashion and always hide 
major internal disagreements and 
power struggles. If all sects and 
their papers had the transparency 
and accountability regularly 
shown by the Weekly Worker, the 
revolutionary left would be much 
larger and healthier today. 

Mike Macnair comes in for a 
lot of criticism by Levi Rafael. 
As I left school at 16 and went 
straight into work, I do not have the 
academic knowledge of Marxism to 
judge whether Levi or Mike most 
correctly theorise/interpret Marx, 
and the application of his method 
by Lenin or Trotsky; or whether 
the praise and criticisms of Karl 
Kautsky seen in recent issues of the 
Weekly Worker are correct and what 
we should take and apply today 
from the aforementioned. 

The problem with academics 
endlessly arguing over what Marx 
really said or meant - or, worse, what 
he would have said about today’s 
world - is that each academic (and 
sect leader) can seemingly find 
any quote from Marx, Lenin or 
Trotsky to support their particular 
argument. This is then ‘refuted’, 
with further quotes selected to 
support an opposite interpretation! 
The vast majority of us on the left, 
who have not the paid vocation 
(or time) to read all the works of 
these revolutionaries writing over 
100 years ago, cannot really judge 
who is right about who said what 
when, and what they really meant 
or would say today in very different 
circumstances. 

I find much of what Levi says, 
in support of workers’ soviets - 
as a counter to Mike Macnair’s 
advocacy of “the fullest republican 
democracy”, should there be a 
socialist revolution today - to be pure 
assertion. A lot of what he argues 
seems to be what he thinks would 
happen, based on claims about 
who was involved in the factory 
committees before and following 
the 1917 Russian Revolution. 

Macnair had said that relying on 
factory committees would exclude 
pensioners, the incapacitated, the 
unemployed and housewives. Levi 
counters that in a socialist society 
there wouldn’t be housewives or 
unemployed, because of how a 
future socialist society would be 
run. He mentions the building of 
mikrorayon in soviet-type states - 
new housing blocks built facilitating 
the socialisation of child-rearing, 
washing, cooking, etc as evidence. 
However, how widespread was 
this in reality, as opposed to what 
was intended? Asserting how many 
groups of workers of different 
occupations (and some managerial 
grades) would actually have a voice 
in their factory committees/soviets 
seems like guesswork. In reality, did 
all these groups really participate? 


Levi majors on Yugoslavia and 
how it was structured, but this does 
not mean a future socialist society 
would use that model (and most of 
us know little about it anyway - you 
cannot replicate what you do not 
know). 

Levi makes no mention of where 
Communist Party members fitted 
(and would fit today) into all this 
- with their privileges (back then) 
over non-party members. He argues 
there was and would need to be a 
centralised structure, into which 
all the local factory committees/ 
soviets feed, while subject to their 
national decisions, and I have no 
strong disagreement with that. But 
again much of what Levi argues is 
assertion for the future and he is 
in no situation to tell us all what 
representative structures there would 
actually be, come the revolution. 
Mike will, of course, argue back 
and explain further his concept of 
what he means by “the maximum 
republican democracy” he thinks 
necessary for today in answer to 
Levi’s criticisms. But, whatever 
Mike says, that will also still be his 
personal take of the situation back 
then and what he thinks we’d need 
today. He cannot say either what 
future structures will be. That will 
be down to the decisions of the 
victorious working class. 

A major feature of various 
social movements today is that 
they are non-party, without any 
programme, democratic structures 
or elected, accountable officials, 
so these movements flare up, then 
die out, as Levi mentions. Those 
active in unions/parties/movements 
know there is huge suspicion of 
vertical structures and _ leaders 
today amongst most of the young, 
based on what they have read about 
various so-called communist parties 
and revolutions, the dictators who 
ran the so-called socialist states, 
the suppression of dissent by 
imprisonment, execution, the lack 
of free elections. Look at Hong 
Kong versus China! They also see 
various sects/parties dominated by 
people who have held that position 
for decades (and who split and set 
up a new group if their control is 
seriously challenged). 

If the working class will really 
run the future socialist society after 
the overthrow of capitalism, why 
weren’t there hundreds of activists 
of the calibre of Lenin and Trotsky? 
(There seemed to be no shortage of 
murdering despots like Stalin who 
ended up in control.) As for Lenin’s 
statement that the socialist culture 
will be that of debate, debate, 
debate, until the issues have been 
thrashed out to a clear majority 
position, did this really happen 
under Lenin or was it endless debate 
until everyone caved in to him? In 
most revolutionary sects the inner 
cabal decide the line which the rest 
are to follow. 

In the Socialist Workers Party 
the membership cannot realistically 
depose the central committee 
unless they can find 30 comrades 
prepared to stand against the elite, 
and opposition to any party papers 
presented to annual conference isn’t 
even asked for. I know, as I have 
attended a couple of their stage- 
managed conferences in the past. 
In trade unions, left groups sort 
out their line before the conference 
debates the issues and that pre- 
decided line takes no account of 
arguments raised at conference that 
had not been anticipated. Is this how 
it was in Russia post-1917? 

Given the cancel culture and no- 
platforming practices of most of 
today’s left, will ordinary working 
class people really be able to speak 
up at their factory committee/soviet 


if their view differs from that of the 
party’s elite? Will party members 
enjoy better access to the dominating 
higher committees with the real 
power than non-party members? 
Most working class people do not 
want to dominate committees or 
have their views imposed ruthlessly 
on others. Most don’t want to read 
the collected works of Marx, Trotsky 
or Lenin either - or Kautsky, Mao or 
Stalin. Most working class people 
are not educated in confident public 
speaking, unlike those taught at 
Eton, etc. How do you hold leading 
comrades to account or challenge 
them, or influence party policy, if 
you do not have the confidence to 
speak up? 

I was branch secretary (and an 
open socialist) of the largest and 
most active PCS union branch in 
the ministry of justice for 35 years 
until my retirement in November 
2018. Not once was I ever opposed 
for that position in all that time - 
despite making sure all members 
knew how to get nominated for the 
branch AGM. 

There could be three reasons 
for this: (1) my __ leadership 
was continually supported and 
appreciated; (2) no-one had the 
confidence to take on the role, even 
if they were unhappy with how I 
performed; or - the most likely - (3) 
there was sheer apathy: they were 
just glad someone else was willing 
to do the job. This is typical in 
most unions, but wasn’t it also the 
case in Russia after the October 
1917 revolution? We never hear 
how contested any elections for 
the central committee - or factory 


committees - in revolutionary 
Russia were. 
In PCS two factions have 


absolutely dominated the executive 
since the union’s creation in 1999 - 
Left Unity and the PCS Democrats, 
which have formed an electoral 
pact every year. No independent 
socialist has ever got on the NEC. 
Is this how it is in elections in 
socialist states? You cannot allow 
free elections because of the fear 
of counterrevolution or capitalist 
outside interference, until socialism 
is a world system? 

That capitalism is evil and 
murderous is now widely accepted. 
That it cannot provide decent wages, 
secure housing, full employment 
and protection against climate 
change is evident to most, but we’ve 
seen the failure of the Russian 
Revolution and what so-called 
‘communist’ dictatorship regimes 
are like. It is much harder now to 
convince people to take the risk of 
a revolution, where they will face a 
likely murderous counterrevolution 
and have leaders that are not trusted. 

It looks now that working 
class people have been sweet- 
talked into a revolutionary nirvana 
that never happened, with huge 
mistakes and misjudgements 
(however understandably in the 
circumstances) made by those in 
commanding positions urging them 
to action, who would not listen 
to the opposition. Capitalism has 
resulted in the slaughter of millions 
- continuing, of course, to this day. 
But so has ‘communism’, as people 
have seen to date. 

The much exalted huge 
membership increase in the Labour 
Party under Corbyn that supposedly 
pulled Labour to the left has 
now elected Sir Keir Starmer as 
party leader, rather than a Corbyn 
continuity candidate. The pursuit 
of identity politics (with the ready 
agreement of the establishment) 
by parties and unions, instead of 
class politics, is dividing everyone 
and paving the way for more 


rightwing populism and support for 
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authoritarian rule, while today’s left 
is driving the working class away in 
droves. We are lucky a charismatic 
far-right leader in touch with the 
hacked-off working class has not 
yet emerged. 

Most of today’s left hector and 
condemn the working class rather 
than spend time convincing them. 
There is so much untapped working 
class anger out there, yet most of 
the left is contemptuous of them, is 
more divided than ever and is totally 
out of touch with them. 

Trade unions have long sacrificed 
united action (or even sole union 
national action) against austerity 
and pay freezes, and sound more 
like student unions now, with their 
constant pushing of PC orthodoxy. 
No wonder union membership 
is declining despite the massive 
expansion of the UK workforce (and 
even though we look set to see mass 
Covid job losses). The revolutionary 
left should be growing hugely, but 
the far right looks more likely to do 
so - wait for a party to emerge that 
gives them an electoral focus and 
they will grow very quickly. 

As the Weekly Worker has 
correctly argued, there will be no 
return to Corbynism or a left in 
control in the Labour Party any time 
soon. We need a new workers’ party, 
with MPs on a workers’ wage, a 
socialist programme and selection 
by constituencies - not imposition 
by party HQ - if we cannot get 
a Communist Party heading a 
united left, as the Weekly Worker 
continually advocates. 

Dave Vincent 

Manchester 

Bourgeois ‘justice’ 
There’s quite a fund building up 
for Jeremy Corbyn’s belated attack 
on the witch-hunt - sorry, belated 
defence from the witch-hunt. I 
would guess that he’ll need it in his 
battle for British justice: it was said 
in the Weekly Worker a few weeks 
ago that bourgeois democracy was 
an oxymoron. I think that we can 
confidently assert that bourgeois 


justice shares this description 
perfectly. 
There’s a_ strange story in 


the Morning Star of July 28 - 
‘Communists’ terror conviction 
sparks Munich protest’ - which 
goes on to say: “Nine men and 
one woman were handed prison 
sentences ranging from three years 
to six-and-a-half years despite 
appeals that they had not broken any 
German laws.” 

They’ve been convicted for 
supporting a Turkish organisation 
which is banned as terrorist in 
Turkey, but is not illegal anywhere 
else, including Germany. It is 
thought that this is “German justice’ 
cuddling up to Turkey. But never in 
Britain, surely! It does, however, 
seem a little reminiscent of the UK’s 
imprisonment of Julian Assange, 
despite his having served his time 
for breaching his bail conditions. 
Cuddling up to the USA, I suppose. 

But what of the USA? It would be 
difficult to try and make a list of US 
injustices, though many US websites 
have copious examples: innocent 
people suffering capital punishment, 
the supreme court deciding that it’s 
okay now for racist states to exclude 
black people from suffrage, children 
torn from their parents at the border. 
There’s plenty more, but here’s a 
recent one I noticed. 

On the Intercept site (July 22), 
Daniel A Medina has a headline: 
‘NYPD disappeared Black Lives 
Matter protestors into detention for 
days at a time. Lawmakers want 
to end the practice.’ It opens: “In 
early June, hundreds of Black Lives 
Matter protesters languished for 


days in cramped New York City 
jail cells. Stuck in holding pens 
without masks and exposed to soiled 
conditions amid the coronavirus 
pandemic, they were unable to reach 
loved ones or lawyers. The protestors 
were effectively disappeared into 
New York City’s detention system.” 
It goes on: “In a lawsuit filed 
against the New York police 
department, attorneys from Legal 
Aid, a public defence organisation, 
alleged that over 400 individuals 
in city detention facilities had been 
held for more than 24 hours without 
seeing a judge, in breach of state 
law and detainees’ constitutional 
rights.” This was dismissed by the 
judge - so much for law and order. 
We have a record here in Britain 
too. In the early 19th century the 
Luddites, as they were called, were 
destroying machinery in a vain 
attempt to hold on to their skilled 
employment. The government sent 
thousands of troops to end the 
rebellion and many were hanged and 
more transported pour encourager 
les autres. And it worked. This is 
not to say that we face this risk in 
an immediate sense, but just to point 
out how the ruling class has used 
‘justice’ in the past and would no 
doubt like to use it now. 
Meanwhile, however, I see from 
The Canary that Chris Williamson is 
going to ‘take on’ the Equality and 
Human Rights Commission, who 
have named him in their ‘Labour 
anti-Semitism’ report. I must admit 
that I’m reminded of an interview 
by Jeremy Paxman with Arthur 
Scargill soon after the end of the 
1984-85 miners’ strike. There were 
accusations that Scargill had used 
union money to clear his mortgage. 
He was denying this and Paxman 
asked, “Well, why don’t you sue?” 
To which Scargill replied: “But I 
haven’t got your money, Jeremy”. 
That’s something about bourgeois 
‘justice’ - it helps if you have 
money. But, still, nowadays there 
is crowd funding and both Corbyn 
and Williamson will, I’m sure, get 
a good deal of backing - good luck! 
Jim Nelson 
email 


Knives and drugs 


When discussing knife crime, most 
of the national media miss the 
elephant in the room - its link with the 
distribution of illegal drugs. 

Across Britain, police are 
struggling to combat a surge in knife 
crime and there are calls for additional 
funding for community police. With 
most knife crime related to the sale of 
illegal drugs, putting extra resources 
into community policing will have 
little effect, whilst drugs remain 
illegal. 

It is correct that youth services 
need to be restored to help prevent 
young people from being drawn into a 
life of crime. We need to bring police, 
teachers, health professionals, youth 
workers and social services together 
to prevent young people joining 
gangs. But this needs to be combined 
with a policy for the legalisation and 
regulation of all drugs by the state, 
so as to take drugs out of the hands 
of organised crime and county-lines 
drug gangs. A start could be made 
immediately by legalising cannabis 
- as in Canada and 12 states in the 
USA, including California, Oregon 
and Colorado. 

The tax revenue received from the 
legalisation of cannabis in Canada 
and these 12 states has been used to 
fund public health campaigns aimed 
at minors. If we are serious about 
eliminating knife crime, we should be 
bold and call for the legalisation of all 
drugs, starting with cannabis. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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Arise, pady Fox 





The Revolutionary Communist Party has gone on an odd journey, writes Eddie Ford. After emerging 
from the SWP, it has travelled from the Red Front to the Brexit Party - and now the House of Lords 


36 new peerages in an already 

over-full House of Lords. There 
were the usual cronies and friends of the 
prime minister, like the Russian-born 
billionaire newspaper proprietor, Evgeny 
Lebedev, and a host of Tory grandees 
and well-known Brexiteers, including 
former England cricketer, Si Jan 
Botham - not to mention ex-chancellors 
Philip Hammond and Kenneth Clarke. 
But one name stood out from the crowd 
- Claire Fox. 

Upon hearing that name, the ears of 
many Weekly Worker readers will prick 
up. Nowadays she might be more well 
known generally as the Brexit Party 
MEP for North West England from 
2019-20 and a longstanding panellist on 
the insufferable The moral maze BBC 
radio programme. But Fox - or rather 
Lady Fox - was for many years a doyen 
of the Revolutionary Communist Party, 
led by the not particularly charismatic 
sociology professor, Frank Furedi (aka 
Frank Richards). Two other former RCP 
comrades of hers also stood as Brexit 
Party MEP candidates, James Heartfield 
and Dr Alka Sehgal Cuthbert, but failed 
to get elected. 

A common and accurate description 
of the RCP is ‘contrarian’ - the same 
going for its successors: Spiked Online, 
Institute of Ideas/Academy of Ideas, the 
Manifesto Club, etc. All part of the multi- 
tentacled “LM network”, consisting of 
former RCP members and named after 
its glossy Living Marxism journal, which 
was originally launched in 1988 and 
rebranded four years later as the Delphic- 
sounding LM. The latter was closed 
down in March 2000 following a ruinous 
libel lawsuit brought by ITN against 
the publication for its notorious article, 
‘The picture that fooled the world’, 
which argued that the TV company 
had “deliberately misrepresented” the 
Bosnian war in its coverage in 1992. 
Apparently, the Tropolje detention 
camp for Bosnian Muslims was “a 
collection centre for refugees, many of 
whom went there seeking safety and 
could leave again if they wished” - not a 
prison or concentration camp. 

But clearly there was more to the 
RCP than simply being contrarian. 
Like so many others on the far left, the 
organisation had its origins as a dissident 
faction within the Socialist Workers 
Party (or International Socialists, as 
it was known then) - calling itself 
the ‘Revolutionary Opposition’, but 
quickly dubbed the ‘Right Opposition’ 
by its IS opponents. They were flung 
out of the host body in 1972-73 by an 
increasingly intolerant Tony Cliff and 
formed the Revolutionary Communist 
Group, its most prominent members 
being Furedi and David Yaffe. Almost 
inevitably, the RCG split in 1976 with 
the wing led by Furedi forming the 
Revolutionary Communist Tendency 
in 1978 - publishing a quite interesting, 
but fairly short-lived, theoretical journal, 
Revolutionary Communist Papers. 

The cause of the split was the 
RCG’s increasing turn under Yaffe 
towards the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
and the ‘official’ Communist Party of 
Great Britain - or prostration, as the 
oppositionists saw it, who demanded 
that the leadership publicly criticise 
the African National Congress. At this 
point it is worth pointing out that both 
sides of the dispute were gung-ho for 
the ‘falling rate of profit’ theory - which 
was precisely why they opposed Cliffite 
ideas, such as the permanent arms 
economy and so on. 


t ast week Boris Johnson announced 


Claire Fox: that was then 


The difference is that the Yaffe 
tendency said it was going to be the 
‘third world’ and its various leaders 
who were going to be the revolutionary 
agency — sub-Maoism in some respects. 
For the Yaffeites, breaking with orthodox 
Marxism, the British working class had 
no revolutionary role to play - it was 
just a matter of offering up solidarity 
with the ‘third world’, the anti-apartheid 
movement acting as an illustration. The 
Richards/Furedi faction did not totally 
dismiss the working class, as it formed 
East London Workers Against Racism 
in the late 1970s. ELWAR garnered 
some publicity, provoking Conservative 
MP Nicholas Winterton to demand of 
the home secretary “if he will seek to 
proscribe” ELWAR on the grounds that 
it is a “vigilante group”. 

As so often happens, the RCT 
became giddy with success after actually 
recruiting a lot of students - changing 
its name to the grander sounding RCP 
in 1981. Another possible factor in its 
name change was that the RCT itself 
quickly splintered, with the creation 
by several dissenting members of a 
group calling itself the Committee for 
a Communist Programme - therefore 
Furedi and his supporters might have 
felt that a clean break was needed. They 
began publishing The Next Step, which 
was determined to be iconoclastic, no 
matter what, followed by the journal 
Confrontation - initially on some sort 
of leftist kick, which was doubtlessly 
attractive to radically minded students. 

But from the miners’ 1984-85 
Great Strike onwards, the RCP steadily 
moved to the right - evidenced by its 
campaigning call for a national ballot 
from the very beginning of the strike 
until right to the end. Then during 
the anti-poll tax resistance the group 
stupidly compared people who refused 
to pay it to those not paying ther TV 
licence - dismissing the entire movement 
as irrelevant. Doubly stupid, when you 
consider that the poll tax, along with 
Europe, was what brought Margaret 
Thatcher crashing down. Nor should 
we ever forget the RCP’s Red Front 
‘electoral coalition’ in 1987 that only 
attracted the support of Steve Freeman’s 
tiny Revolutionary Democratic Group 
(an ‘external faction’ of the SWP) and 
the squadist Red Action group. From the 





propaganda they distributed at the time, 
you might almost have thought that the 
RCP were going to replace the Labour 
Party as the main left opposition force 
in British politics. In the end though, 
RF candidates only gained 3,177 votes 
in total. The RF was quickly abandoned 
and the RCP itself was dissolved in 1997, 
its membership not having a say in the 
matter. 

Anyway, the story of the RCP is not 
a unique tale - although some on the 
left will find something terribly sinister 
about its evolution, even detecting 
the hand of the secret services. All 
you can say to that is that the spooks 
would have gone about things in a 
much smarter way. When it started, the 
RCG/RCT was a relatively typical sect 
- nothing especially weird. 

Having said all that, it is true to say 
that it is not common to flip froma leftist 
position as a collective - rather than an 
individual - to the polar opposite in the 
shape of the Brexit Party and then to the 
House of Lords. Almost operatic in its 
quality (or perhaps tragicomedy). As for 
Claire Fox herself, born in 1960 into an 
Irish Catholic family from Wales, she 
joined the RCP on “the rebound” from 
the Tories, when she was a student at 
Warwick University - so it is unlikely 
that she was ever part of the RCT. 

For a number of years the RCP had 
a sort of ‘Red Base’ at Warwick in the 
shape of the Revolutionary Communist 
Students Society - to which I belonged, 
whilst at that university in 1987-88. 
The main activity of the RCSS was 
fierce bun fights with the SWP in 
student union debates and such-like, 
scoring quite a few successes, it has to 
be said. But now Lady Fox will sit as 
a non-affiliated peer on the benches of 
the ‘other place’, maybe not quite what 
she had in mind when she first joined 
the RCP all those years back. 


Diaspora 

Naturally, Fox’s elevation has attracted 
the attention of professional RCP/LM 
watchers in the bourgeois media - some 
of which is borderline obsessional. 
Journalists like Andy Beckett and Nick 
Cohen in The Guardian, like those on the 
left, believe that the presence of the RCP 
diaspora in and around governmental 
circles has a sinister significance. 


In his article, ‘Why Boris Johnson’s 
Tories fell for a tiny sect of libertarian 
provocateurs’, Beckett writes that “the 
combative contrarian rhetoric of the 
defunct RCP has long been all over the 
media” - but “now it’s in No10 as well” 
(August 1).! Indeed, for him, today’s 
Tory government “has adopted some of 
the style, rhetoric and preoccupations” 
of the RCP - arguing that during the 90s 
and 2000s programmes such as Question 
time and The moral maze “came to 
depend” on Fox in particular and noting 
that other RCP veterans, such as Frank 
Furedi, Mick Hume and Brendan 
O’Neill, are “fixtures” in the Tory press 
and journals such as the Spectator. 

Similarly, about a month earlier, 
Cohen - a frothing anti-communist - 
commented about “the far-left origins 
of No10’s desperate attack on all things 
‘woke’”” and warmed that “former 
communists are helping the Tories to 
heap contempt on their enemies” (June 
20). For Cohen - never one to miss a trick 
- “the presence of the ex-revolutionaries 
in a rightwing debate shows the distance 
from asinine far leftism to paranoid 
conservatism is nowhere near as great 
as the innocent imagine”. Rather, says 
Cohen, “the modern right is closer to 
Bolshevism than Burke” and “today’s 
rightwing contempt is familiar to anyone 
who looks at the history of the far left”. 

He then proceeds to make a strange 
equivalence between how Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov adopted the nom de guerre of 
‘Lenin’, as he “led the Bolshevik revolution 
of 1917”, while Joseph Dzhugashvili called 
himself ‘Stalin’, as “he presided over one 
of the worst tyrannies in history” and, “to 
match them’, Frank Furedi, named himself 
‘Frank Richards’ - he taught sociology 
students at Kent University, whose number 
included Munira Mirza. 

She is, of course, the director of the 
No10 Policy Unit since her appointment 
by Boris Johnson in July last year and 
previously worked under him as deputy 
mayor for education and culture when 
he was in charge of London’s City 
Hall. Johnson has described Mirza as 
“extraordinary”, “ruthless”, and one 
of “the five women who have shaped 
my life”. She is also another member 
of the RCP diaspora, it seems. The 
Economist claimed last year that she 
was an “enthusiastic contributor” to 


Living Marxism, while Wikipedia too 
claims that she “contributed” to the 
magazine. Nick Cohen presents her as 
urging the Johnson government to “go 
for the libtards, the PC, the leftists and 
the bleeding hearts” and “use tiny threats 
to Winston Churchill’s statues to whip 
up your supporters’ cultural fear” - as 
part of a plan to “divert their attention 
from a country ravaged by disease and 
descending into a slump”. 

However, given that Munira Mirza 
was born in 1978 and Living Marxism 
folded in 1992, she must have been an 
extraordinarily young and _ precious 
“enthusiastic contributor” - penning 
articles between the ages of 10 and 
14. Very impressive if true, of course. 
My suspicion is that she was recruited 
directly to Spiked Online, or perhaps LZ 
in its latter years. Either way, she has had 
no direct contact or relationship with the 
revolutionary left - almost the opposite, 
if anything. A suspicion that appears to 
be confirmed by a 2014 interview for 
the Total Politics website* When asked 
about the RCP and whether she is “still 
a revolutionary communist at heart”, she 
replied: “I don’t know what that means” 
- which is a bit of an odd statement. 
Elsewhere, she says she knew a lot of 
people who used to be in the RCP, like 
Claire Fox - “I’m still friendly with them” 
and “Claire would still describe herself 
as leftwing”. But what Mirza really liked 
about the RCPers is their “strong liberal- 
libertarian instincts about things and 
quite strong views about education and 
culture” - not anti-imperialism or class 
warfare. She does not sound remotely 
like a Marxist or communist of any sort, 
former or present. 

All this proves that, when it comes 
to scare stories about the vast scope 
and reach of the LM network, or the 
long march of the RCP through British 
institutions, it pays to be sceptical @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. theguardian.com/commentisfree/2020/aug/01/ 
why-johnsons-tories-fell-for-a-tiny-sect-of- 
libertarian-provocateurs-rep. 

2. theguardian.com/commentisfree/2020/jun/20/ 
the-far-left-origins-of-no- 1 0s-desperate-attack-on- 
all-things-woke-. 

3. totalpolitics.com/articles/interview/london- 
calling-munira-mirza-interview. 
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Going straight downhill 


Who’s trying to rig the US elections, asks Daniel Lazare - Republicans, Democrats or both? 


onald Trump’s July 30 tweet 
Dp postponing the presidential 
election has triggered a flood 
of speculation about what is going to 
happen in November - and it is not pretty. 

Conceivably, a massive Biden 
landslide could save the day by leaving 
Republicans with no way of fudging the 
results. Just as it takes 60 votes to pass 
a bill in the Senate, thanks to an arcane 
procedure known as the filibuster, it now 
takes 55% or 60% to win the presidency 
and avert civil war. 

But a landslide is not on the cards, 
thanks to an expected deluge of millions 
of mail-in ballots that will take weeks to 
count, ifnot longer. With Trump tweeting 
at every opportunity that mail-ins will 
lead to massive fraud, accusations of 
cheating will likely fly from one end of 
the country to the other. So many legal 
battles could erupt that it will be left to 
the supreme court to sort out the chaos. In 
Miami, dozens of Republican operatives 
succeeded in shutting down the vote 
count in the famous ‘Brooks Brothers 
riot’ in November 2000, thereby winning 
the election for George W Bush. Now 
that Republicans have gotten a taste for 
such thuggery, we can reasonably expect 
more such violent interventions - not in 
one state, but in many. 

In June, a group calling itself the 
Transition Integrity Project organised 
an online discussion on what this might 
entail. “All of our scenarios ended in 
both street-level violence and political 
impasse,” said Rosa Brooks - a defence 
department official, turned Georgetown 
University law professor, who helped 
organise the conference.’ A few days 
later, The Washington Post speculated 
that if the vote count is still unresolved 
by inauguration day on January 20 2021 
- far from impossible - Trump might call 
in the military to help him stay in office 
and put down protests.” 

If so, a precedent will have been set. 
Regardless of whether the brass sides 
with the Republicans or the Democrats, 
it will be the first time in US history that 
civilian politicians looked to the military 
to arbitrate their differences. 

But gaming exercises like these begin 
with the same premise: that the system 
will only collapse if someone knocks 
it over - that someone, of course, being 
Trump. This is understandable, given 
Trump’s signalling that he may not abide 
by the election results. But there is a 
subtext here, which is to vote for Biden. 
Ifa nightmare unfolds in November, you 
see, it will be all the president’s fault, 
so the only solution is to sweep him 
and his Republican cronies out with a 
Democratic broom. 

There are two problems to _ this, 
however. One is that America’s centuries- 
old electoral system is so decrepit that it 
may well collapse on its own without 
anyone else kicking it in. Signs of trouble 
are everywhere. A June 23 Democratic 
congressional primary election in New 
York City is still up in the air, with some 
12,000 mail-in ballots tossed out due to 
technical flaws and the whole affair now 
in the hands of the courts. Another New 
York congressional primary has wound 
up in equally disastrous straits. Two weeks 
earlier, a primary in Georgia resulted in an 
electoral meltdown - ostensibly because a 
brand-new $107 million electronic voting 
system had misfired, but equally likely 
because Republicans had deliberately 
sabotaged the machinery. 

A Republican state official named 
Brad Raffensperger let the cat out of 
the bag when he blamed the fiasco 
on county officials in Atlanta: “The 
counties run their elections,” he told The 
New York Times, “and the problems in 
Fulton County are problems with Fulton 
County and their management team, not 
with me.”? 





Trump might resort to supreme court and calling in the army 


The US, in other words, does not 
have one national election run by the 
federal government and 50 run by the 
states. Instead, it has swarms run by the 
counties, of which there are more than 
3,000. This is a recipe for disaster that 
America should have fixed decades ago 
- if it were a real democracy, that is. But 
it is not a democracy: merely an 18th 
century republic masquerading as one. 
As a result, the system has been allowed 
to continue, to the point where the entire 
house of cards is in danger of tumbling 
down. 

America is thus a country in which 
nothing works - not Congress, which 
has been in gridlock for a generation; not 
public health, which is why Covid-19 
is raging unchecked; and not elections, 
since a simple vote count - something 
other countries take for granted - may 
well lead to rioting in the streets. 


Russians 


Then there are the Democrats. A day 
after Trump told Rupert Murdoch’s 
Fox News on July 19 that he will not 
necessarily abide by the election results, 
Joe Biden issued a statement about 
Russian interference that, in the final 
analysis, was not all that different. It said: 


The Senate select committee on 
intelligence has concluded _ that 
the Kremlin’s interference in past 
elections represented “only the latest 
instalment in an increasingly brazen 
interference by the Kremlin on the 
citizens and democratic institutions 
of the United States”. Despite the 
exposure of Russia’s malign activities 
by the US intelligence community, 
law enforcement agencies, and 
bipartisan Congressional committees, 
the Kremlin has not halted its efforts 
to interfere in our democracy. 


Tt went on: 


The Trump administration has thus 
far failed to make adequate use of 
these authorities to counter and deter 
foreign election interference. Instead, 
president Trump has _ repeatedly 
denied that Russia interfered in our 
elections, most egregiously during a 
joint press conference with Russian 
president Vladimir Putin in Helsinki 
onJuly 16 2018 ... Ifelected president, 
I will treat foreign interference in our 
election as an adversarial act that 
significantly affects the relationship 
between the United States and the 
interfering nation’s government.* 


If not elected, by the same token, Biden 
will regard Russian interference as a fait 


accompli and will blame Trump for not 
preventing it. In general, he will use it 
the same way the Democrats did in 2016, 
by declaring the entire process to be 
tainted and invalid. Both sides are thus 
positioning themselves to challenge the 
election results in November if they do 
not go their way - Republicans by crying 
fraud and Dems by crying collusion (or 
something close to it). 

Both accusations are spurious. 
Voting fraud is extremely rare in the 
US, whether in person or via mail. In 
one study, a Los Angeles law professor 
found just 31 credible violations out of 
more than a billion votes cast in various 
elections between 2000 and 2014. In 
2016, The Washington Post found just 
four confirmed cases of people voting 
under false pretences.° Rather than 
responding to a real problem, Trump is 
accusing Democrats of fraud merely to 
throw them off balance and set the stage 
for some sort of emergency intervention. 

Charges of Russian interference are 
no less Machiavellian. The case that 
the Kremlin intervened against Hillary 
Clinton in 2016 rests on two basic 
accusations. One is that a St Petersburg 
firm known as the Internet Research 
Agency placed a series of mind-altering 
political ads on Facebook and other 
social media with the goal of swinging 
the election toward Trump. But the 
effort was so paltry (the IRA’s ad budget 
during the 2016 campaign totalled 
just $44,000) and the ads themselves 
were so ineffectual (one depicted a 
buff Bernie Sanders in a Speedo, while 
another showed Satan arm-wrestling 
with Jesus and declaring, “If I win, 
Clinton wins!”’) that it is hard to believe 
anyone was persuaded. Not only did 
special prosecutor Robert Mueller fail to 
establish a connection between the IRA 
and the Kremlin; but if Putin is really the 
KGB mastermind that the US press says 
he is, then it is hard to believe he would 
have anything to do with something so 
inept and amateurish. 

The other accusation concerns the 
Russian military intelligence agency 
known as the GRU, which supposedly 
hacked the Democratic national 
committee and then passed thousands 
of stolen emails along to WikiLeaks in 
order to further tip the election toward 
Trump. But Shawn Henry, president of 
CrowdStrike - the cyber-security firm 
that investigated the DNC hack - told a 
congressional committee in 2017 that, 
while he believes Russia infiltrated the 
DNC computers, he has no evidence that 
it “exfiltrated” (removed) the emails that 
WikiLeaks later made public.° What is 
more, the chronology that the Mueller 
investigation laid out in its March 2019 


report shows Russian intelligence turning 
encrypted files over to WikiLeaks just 
days prior to publication in July 2016 - 
hardly enough time for an organisation 
known for its scrupulous ‘curation’ to vet 
the files and ensure they were genuine.’ 

So, regardless of what the 
intelligence agencies, the FBI or various 
congressional committees say, the case 
against the Kremlin is far from proven 
and Julian Assange’s assertion that “our 
source is not the Russian government 
and it is not a state party” still stands. 
After all, whom should people believe - a 
group whose record for veracity is 100% 
or an agency that offers “entire training 
courses” on how to lie, cheat and steal, 
as former CIA director Mike Pompeo 
cheerfully told a Texas audience in April 
201928 

As for interference in 2020, a top 
intelligence official warned last month 
that China was using its influence 
“to shape the policy environment in 
the United States”, that Russia was 
continuing to “spread disinformation in 
the US that is designed to undermine 
confidence in our democratic process” 
and that Iran was seeking to spread 
disinformation and “recirculating anti- 
US content”. 

Wow! Even Democrats described 
the report as “so generic as to be almost 
meaningless” - although they naturally 
suggested that the Trump administration 
was holding back more damning 
evidence. Thus, house speaker Nancy 
Pelosi, Senate minority leader Chuck 
Schumer and others charged that the 
intelligence report “does not go nearly 
far enough in arming the American 
people with the knowledge they need 
about how foreign powers are seeking to 
influence our political process”.’ 

Since foreign influence is a given, 
they would have us believe, evidence for 
it has got to exist somewhere and, if the 
Trump administration has not found it, it 
is only because it does not want to. 

Or so Democrats maintain. 


Dismal 


This is why the outlook for November 
is so dismal - because Democrats and 
Republicans are hurling evidence- 
free allegations at one another, while 
the electoral machinery itself verges 
on collapse. Charges of Russian 
interference in 2016 triggered a near 
civil war, in which Democrats and 
their allies accused Trump of collusion 
and two top law-enforcement officials, 
acting FBI director Andrew McCabe and 


deputy attorney general Rod Rosenstein, 
conferred secretly about using the 
US constitution’s 25th amendment to 
remove the president from office. For 
Trump, the attempt to drive him out is 
all the justification he needs to intervene 
in November and prevent Dems from 
trying to do so again. 

Back in the 1950s, Harry Truman 
had no trouble facing down general 
Douglas MacArthur, when he began 
secretly pushing for an all-out war 
against the People’s Republic of China. 
A few years later, Dwight Eisenhower 
had no trouble facing down Joe 
McCarthy. But America was a model 
of stability at that time, whereas now 
it is the most unstable member of the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Stolen elections, the 
great imperial blowout starting in 2001, 
the ‘great recession’ that followed the 
2008 financial meltdown, and now the 
‘greater depression’ caused by Covid-19 
- the effect of such repeated blows has 
been to bring the ancient governmental 
machinery to its knees. 

Regardless of what happens in 
November, the outlook for American 
democracy within the existing 
constitutional framework is straight 
downhill @ 


Notes 

1. bostonglobe.com/2020/07/25/nation/bipartisan- 
group-secretly-gathered-game-out-contested- 
trump-biden-election-it-wasnt-pretty. 

2. washingtonpost.com/national-security/ 
as-trump-demurs-an-unimaginable-question- 
forms-could-the-president-reach-for-the-military- 
in-a-disputed-election/2020/07/28/15c8818c-cbSc- 
1lea-89ce-ac7d5e4a5a38_story.html. 

3. nytimes.com/2020/07/25/us/politics/georgia- 
election-voting-problems.html. 

4. Joe Biden, ‘My statement on foreign 
interference in US elections’, July 20: medium. 
com/@JoeBiden/my-statement-on-foreign- 
interference-in-u-s-elections-8b42b4444eb6. 

5. brennancenter.org/our-work/research-reports/ 
resources-voter-fraud-claims. 

6. “We did not have concrete evidence that data 
was exfiltrated from the DNC,” Henry told the 
house intelligence committee in December 2017, 
“but we have indicators that it was exfiltrated.” 
See intelligence.house.gov/uploadedfiles/sh21. 
pdf (p32). 

7. Using an alleged ‘cut-out’ named Guccifer 2.0, 
Russian intelligence transferred a one-gigabyte 
file to WikiLeaks on July 14 2016. Four days later, 
WikiLeaks acknowledged receipt, and then four 
days after that it released over 20,000 emails and 
other documents stolen from the DNC computer 
networks. Mueller assumes that the one-gigabyte 
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explaining how WikiLeaks could review and 
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Boost to Be 


jing 


’s ambitions 


Iran and China aim to circumvent a declining US hegemon, reports Yassamine Mather 


he proposed deal, known 
T: the ‘Iran-China 25-year 

comprehensive partnership 
document’, has made the headlines 
in the Persian-speaking media inside 
and outside Iran in the last few weeks. 
It has yet to be finalised and signed, 
but this has not stopped the US state 
department - and its Iranian allies 
amongst the reactionary royalist 
supporters of Trump’s policy of regime 
change - from making exaggerated, 
and often totally false claims. 

Iranian Trump supporters first 
claimed this was a ‘land grab’ by China. 
According to this version of fake news, 
the leaders of Iran’s Islamic Republic 
had ‘given away’ the island of Kish in 
the Persian Gulf to China. Although 
parts of the document have been leaked, 
no-one knows the full details, but 
anyone with any understanding of 21st 
century exploitation of the third world 
will know that, these days, superpowers 
are not after a ‘land grab’. Exploitation 
of underdeveloped countries is all to 
do with ensuring low prices for natural 
resources, including oil; access to ports 
with logistic importance; industrial 
investment and exploitation of human 
resources; the safeguarding of reliable 
markets, etc. 

China is the world’s largest importer 
of oil - in 2019 it imported more than 
10 million barrels per day, bought 
from a number of countries. Nearly 
40% comes from the Middle East and 
it is clear that safeguarding China’s 
access to Iranian oil at a low price is an 
important part of the agreement. 

In fact the Iran-China deal is 
part of China’s ambitious ‘belt and 
road initiative’. Chinese propaganda 
describes the BRI as “a bid to enhance 
regional connectivity and embrace 
a brighter future” on a global scale. 
The critics call it a plan for Chinese 
‘debt diplomacy’, since China delivers 
trillions of dollars in infrastructure 
financing to Asia, Europe and Africa, 
thus giving rise to the possibility 
of ‘debt distress’ in some borrower 
countries - it takes collaterals in terms 
of access to natural resources as 
security for loans. Details of how this 
aspect of the deal with Iran are mapped 
out remain secret and probably have 
not been finalised. 

What is known is based on a number 
of fairly reliable leaks. According to 
the Financial Times, 


China would invest in airports 
and ports, telecoms and transport, 
oil and gas fields, infrastructure 
and banking, acquiring assets as it 
addresses Iran’s unmet investment 
needs. In exchange, it would take 
massive, discounted deliveries of 
Tranian oil over those 25 years, to 
feed an import need that last year 
reached 10m barrels a day. This is 
roughly what Saudi Arabia, Iran’s 
arch-rival, produces. 


Payment for the exported oil will 
be made in terms of the exchange 
of goods, technology and services, 
but also in China’s new electronic 
currency, the e-RMB - the world’s first 
digital currency operated by a major 
economy. This will allow Iran and 
China to bypass penalties imposed by 
the United States on those entering into 
any financial or trade deal with Iran, 
bypassing US controls imposed on oil 
sales in dollars. 

According to those who have 
studied leaked versions of the deal, 
over 5,000 Chinese experts will 
oversee more than 100 joint projects 
to build airports and _ high-speed 
railways, plus the infrastructure for a 
5G telecommunications network. 


Hassan Rouhani and Xi Jinping: both under siege 


There are references to China’s 
plans to develop free-trade zones in 
Maku, in Iran’s Azerbaijan province, 
which is close to both the Russian 
and Turkish borders; in Abadan, 
close to the Persian Gulf; and on the 
island of Qeshm in the Persian Gulf. 
Strategically, China will secure access 
to a number of Iranian ports, including 
one at Jask, on the Gulf of Oman, very 
close to the highly strategic Strait of 
Hormuz, through which large volumes 
of oil flow. In 2018, its daily average 
was 21 million barrels - the equivalent 
of about 21% of global consumption. 

According to The New York Times, 


The draft agreement with Iran 
shows that, unlike most countries, 
China feels it is in a position to defy 
the United States, powerful enough 
to withstand American penalties, 
as it has in the trade war waged by 
president Trump.’ 


US decline 


One of the predictable consequences 
of the Covid-19 pandemic and the 
subsequent global economic crisis has 
been renewed interest in the subject 
of the decline of the United States. Of 
course there is nothing new about this 
and, as Noah Smith, assistant professor 
of finance at Stony Brook University, 
writes: 


The US’s decline started with 
little things that people got used 
to. Americans drove past empty 
construction sites and didn’t even 
think about why the workers 
weren’t working, then wondered 
why roads and buildings took so 
long to finish. They got used to 
avoiding hospitals because of the 
unpredictable and enormous bills 
they’d receive.* 


However, even those who had written 
in this way could never have imagined 
the extent of the hegemon’s disastrous 
response to the pandemic. The complete 
failure of the state and its agencies to 
control the rate of infection means the 
US was in a far worse position than 
most countries in the world, even before 
Trump’s push to reopen the economy 
without adequate protective measures. 
On top of all that, police brutality 
and the murder of George Floyd 
dramatically exposed class and racial 


divides. According to George Will, 
writing in The Washington Post, 


Under the most frivolous person 
ever to hold any great nation’s 
highest office, this nation is in 
a downward spiral. This spiral 
has not reached its nadir, but at 
least it has reached a point where 
worse is helpful, and worse can be 
confidently expected. [There have 
been] 4,184,011 confirmed cases of 
the infection in the United States, 
with 150,000 deaths caused by the 
disease.* 


What is more, “The nation’s 
floundering government is now 
administered by a gangster regime.” 

It is no wonder that in such 
circumstances we have witnessed the 
complete failure of the US to lead a 
global response to the pandemic. Unlike 
previous crises, from the aftermath of 
World War II to the economic crisis of 
2008-09, US presidents have always 
presented themselves as saviours, 
rallying allies to their side and taking 
steps to save global capitalism. 
They did this not just to maintain the 
country’s position as the hegemon 
power, but in the knowledge that the 
US’s own prosperity relies on strong 
European and Asian allies. 

Not this time though. The current 
crisis will be remembered as a time 
when the US administration’s only 
concern was its own economy. It has 
resorted to piracy to steal protective 
equipment destined for other countries, 
and attempted to bribe pharmaceutical 
firms to secure the sole right of access 
to vaccines. 

By contrast the main global rival of 
the USA, China, appears, at least for 
the time being, to have managed better 
the spread of the disease, through a 
combination of state intervention and 
repressive measures. Of course, it is 
very likely that the pandemic - one 
of the many factors in the current 
acceleration of US decline - did indeed 
start in China, and by all accounts 
the world’s second economic power 
suppressed information about it and 
was slow to admit the existence and 
dangers of the disease. Yet as a party- 
state dictatorship it has managed to 
contain the spread of the disease. In 
January Chinese authorities introduced 
unprecedented measures stopping 
movement in and out of Wuhan, 





the centre of the epidemic, and 15 
other cities in the Hubei province. 
By February 2020, under extreme 
lockdown measures, some 760 million 
people were confined to their homes. 
According to The New York Times, 


China has flooded cities and villages 
with battalions of neighbourhood 
busybodies, uniformed volunteers 
and Communist Party representatives 
to carry out one of the biggest social 
control campaigns in history. 

The goal: to keep hundreds 
of millions of people away from 
everyone but their closest kin. The 
nation is battling the coronavirus 
outbreak with a grassroots 
mobilisation reminiscent of Mao- 
style mass crusades not seen in 
China in decades, — essentially 
entrusting front-line — epidemic 
prevention to a supercharged version 
of a neighbourhood watch.’ 


No doubt it is still far too early to 
predict how the pandemic will affect 
lives in the next few months. There is 
a second wave of the disease in China 
and the triumphalism of the country’s 
authorities might be premature. 
However, there is no doubt that the 
pandemic has boosted the confidence 
of Chinese leaders and accentuated the 
rivalry between the two main global 
economic powers. 


US-China rivalry 


In a recent book, Capital wars, 
Michael Howell discusses the nature 
of the “unbalanced” relationship 
between the US and China as the 
two main global powers. Of course, 
the United States accounts for 22%- 
23% of the world economy and 
the dollar remains the dominant 
global currency. And, while China 
has enjoyed high productivity and 
growth, its financial markets remain 
underdeveloped. Its trade surplus has 
led to a huge accumulation of foreign 
exchange reserves, most of it invested 
in other countries, explains Howard, 
including the United States. This is 
a “bizarre situation” that leaves “the 
two major economies competing 
aggressively with each other, yet 
remaining interdependent”.° 

For many years Xi Jinping’s regime 
has made it clear that China intends 
to achieve self-sufficiency in strategic 
technologies, such as advanced 


information technology, robotics 
and aerospace, green vehicles and 
biotechnology. Throughout this period, 
for all China’s efforts in copying US 
chip designs, bypassing copyright and 
patent laws, and using dodgy versions 
of scientific software, the country has 
lagged behind the US. 

But there are signs that this is 
changing in 2020. For a start, the 
development of Intel chips has more 
or less reached its limit. Until 2018 the 
size of microscopic transistors inside 
silicon chips was being reduced by half 
each year, and costs also halved as a 
result of this. That era came to an end 
around 2018 and the timescale became 
more like 18 months. This was a 
result of technically predictable limits 
regarding such progress. 

The limits of the Intel chip has led 
to the speedier development of other 
processors, including Nvidia-type 
graphical processor units (GPUs) 
and, of course, quantum computing 
- China’s progress in both areas is 
undeniable. The Shanghai-based 
Zhaoxin company has been selling x86 
processors aimed at the Chinese market 
for several years, but in the spring of 
2020 the company revealed its new 
stand-alone graphics processor, which 
could play a significant role in China’s 
efforts to catch up with the United 
States. The same is true of quantum 
technologies, where China is currently 
ahead in aspects of this technology, 
although it is still lagging behind 
the US when it comes to quantum 
computing itself. Nevertheless, given 
the level of investment by the Chinese 
government in this sector, we can 
expect it to catch up with the US in the 
next 10 to 15 years. 

None of this can detract from US 
superiority when it comes to airpower 
and nuclear weaponry. These will 
keep it the world hegemon power 
for at least another decade or two 
and, although it is difficult to predict 
the outcome of the current rivalry 
between China and the United States 
or how long it will be before the end 
of the current competitive phase, 
deals such as the current one between 
Iran and China can only be assessed 
within the framework of this rivalry. 

I have no doubt that Iran’s Islamic 


Republic would have preferred 
continuing economic deals with 
western governments and _ global 


institutions, as it has done since the 
end of the Iran-Iraq war in 1989. But 
it has been on the receiving end of 
renewed, all-encompassing sanctions 
imposed by the US administration 
during the Trump presidency, as 
well as the total failure of European 
countries to bypass these sanctions 
and to maintain a level of industrial 
and financial interaction with Iran. 
All this has been central in pushing 
an isolated, impoverished Islamic 
Republic to seek a deal with China. 
What the Iran-China deal tells us 
is that, ironically, Trump’s isolationist 
policies, under the slogan, ‘Making 
America great again’, might have played 
a significant role in boosting China’s 
economic and political ambitions @ 


Notes 
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Against fetishising soviets 





Retreating from Marx’s arguments for political action of the class leads to Bakuninism. Mike Macnair 
replies to Levi Rafael 


following comment about those who 
treated the formation of workers’ 
soviets as a “fetish”: 


[i 1924, Leon Trotsky wrote the 


In our country, both in 1905 and in 
1917, the soviets of workers’ deputies 
grew out of the movement itself as 
its natural organisational form at a 
certain stage of the struggle. But the 
young European parties, which have 
more or less accepted soviets as a 
‘doctrine’ and ‘principle’, always 
run the danger of treating soviets 
as a fetish, as some self-sufficing 
factor in a revolution. Yet, in spite of 
the enormous advantages of soviets 
as the organs of struggle for power, 
there may well be cases where the 
insurrection may unfold on the 
basis of other forms of organisation 
(factory committees, trade unions, 
etc) and soviets may spring up only 
during the insurrection itself, or 
even after it has achieved victory, as 
organs of state power .... 


Without a party, apart from a party, 
over the head of a party, or with a 
substitute for a party, the proletarian 
revolution cannot conquer. That 
is the principal lesson of the past 
decade. It is true that the English 
trade unions may become a mighty 
lever of the proletarian revolution; 
they may, for instance, even take 
the place of workers’ soviets under 
certain conditions and for a certain 
period of time. They can fill such 
a role, however, not apart from a 
communist party, and certainly 
not against the party, but only 
on the condition that communist 
influence becomes the decisive 
influence in the trade unions. We 
have paid far too dearly for this 
conclusion - with regard to the 
role and importance of a party in a 
proletarian revolution - to renounce 
it so lightly or even to minimise its 
significance. | 


I begin this response to Levi Rafael’s 
polemic, published in last week’s 
Weekly Worker, with a pair of longish 
quotations from Trotsky for two 
reasons. The first reason is ‘tit for 
tat’. Comrade Rafael accuses me of 
abandoning the dogmas of the early 
Comintern, and in particular repeats 
some of Trotsky’s arguments at length. 
But the burden of comrade Rafael’s 
argument - like that of the 1960s-70s 
‘new left’ versions of Trotskyism from 
which his ideas descend - fails to grasp 
Trotsky’s critique of the fetishism of 
soviets and analogous forms. This 
is, in fact, not just Trotsky’s, but also 
implicit in Lenin’s argument against 
‘anti-parliamentarism’ in ‘Leftwing’ 
communism, and reflected in the theses 
on the role of the party discussed at the 
Second Congress of Comintern, and the 
resolutions on tactics of the Third and 
Fourth Congresses. 

The second reason is that Trotsky’s 
judgment here is that the fundamental 
question is the need for a Communist 
Party, not the question of the particular 
forms through which the working class 
masses organise their action. And this 
judgment is not primarily a judgment 
about the success of the Russian 
Revolution - which could be objected 
to as reflecting peculiar Russian 
conditions, even before the collapse of 
the USSR in 1991. It is ajudgment about 
the failure of revolutionary attempts and 
mass movements in western and central 
Europe in 1918-23. In this respect, 
moreover, it is a judgment which has 
been repeatedly reconfirmed by failed 
revolutionary movements - not only in 


ton 
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Europe, but all over the world. 

And it is a judgment - though 
Trotsky seems not to have been aware 
of the point - which was at the core of 
Marx’s arguments for working class 
political action at the Basel and Hague 
Congresses of the First International 
in 1871 and 1872, and in the 1880 
Programme of the Parti Ouvrier; and 
was at the centre of debates in the early 
Second International in 1889-96. 

Comrade Rafael has very curiously 
undertaken to polemicise against the 
second part only of a five-part series 
of mine, criticising the arguments of 
Trotskyist comrades (August 2, 9, 30 
and September 6, 13 2007). Within 
this fragment of an argument, he 
addresses in fact only the first 1,200 
words of a 4,500-word article - and 
within this fragment of a fragment, he 
still selects arbitrarily in order to “spin’ 
my argument as a version of post-1917 
Kautskyism and the advocacy of ‘liberal 
democracy’, meaning — tule-of-law 
constitutionalism. It is worth publishing 
and responding to this polemic, because 
the core mistake involved in fetishising 
the organisational form of soviets 
underlies a lot of the political tailism of 
the modern far left. But there is a lot of 
nonsense to deal with before we can get 
to the core issue. 


A large part of comrade Rafael’s 
argument is mere  vituperative 
rhetoric designed to show that I - 
and the CPGB more generally - are 
guilty of responding to Stalinism 
by adopting post-1917 Kautskyism 
and “the Fukuyama consensus”. He 
accuses me of calling for “a total 
rejection of the theoretical legacy of 
the Third International’, of hostility 
to the January 1918 dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly, of trying to go 
back to the “democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and peasantry”, and of 
supporting the 1936 Stalin constitution; 
he says that ““Macnair seems even to 
reject the prospect of nationalisation 
of all large and medium-scale industry 


” 


and - closer to the immediate 
topic - that “Macnair dreads” factory 
committees. 

This is almost entirely rubbish, which 
reflects comrade Rafael’s selective 
quotation from a series of articles, and 
refusal to place his extracted target 
within any context of my other writings 
or of the CPGB’s formal positions, 
expressed in the Draft programme and 


Draft rules available on our website. 


As to post-1917 Kautskyism, I wrote 
in the first article in the series (August 
7 2007): 


Thirdly, in the revolutions at 
the end of World War I the left 
wing of the German and Austrian 
social democrats, the ‘centrists’ 
like Kautsky, used the idea of 
the minimum programme - and 
especially the idea of the democratic 
republic - to justify the right social 
democrats’ decision to set up what 
were in substance simply capitalist 
states. In the German case, this 
involved the right social democrats 
making both an alliance with the 
far-right Freikorps militia in order to 
repress the far left and the workers’ 
movement, and a direct military 
alliance with the Entente imperialist 
states to keep German troops in 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia in 
order to keep the Russian Revolution 
at bay. 

There was a brief period in 1918- 
21 in which the Russian Revolution 
might have spread into a Europe- 
wide seizure of power by the 
working class. In this context, the 
ideas of the minimum programme 
and the democratic republic - as 
interpreted by the social democrats - 
played a direct counterrevolutionary 
role in mobilising working class 
support for the capitalist regime. 


The fifth article in the series (September 
13 2007) was, in fact, largely devoted 
to opposing the arguments of the 
‘centrists’, Kautsky and co, and of 
the later Comintern and ‘official’ 
communist reinterpretation of the 


‘democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry’ as a line for 
class collaboration; as well as showing 
that soviet power was a_ political 
dividing line between revolution and 
reaction in 1918-21 because of the 
particular dynamics of the Russian 
Revolution and Russian priority in the 
Europe-wide revolutionary movement 
of 1917-21. 

The “Fukuyama consensus” refers 
to the regime in which the political 
establishment and mass media of the 
imperialist ‘west’ calls its constitutions 
‘democracies’ (in fact they are ‘mixed 
constitutions’, containing monarchical, 
oligarchic and limited democratic 
elements); but this operates an 
increasing exclusion of the public in 
general from government in favour 
of financial, bureaucratic and judicial 
technocrats. Accepting this Big Lie is 
politically disabling in exactly the same 
way as accepting that the marginalist 
economists ‘disproved’ Marx is 
politically disabling - or accepting the 
current Big Lie, that the left is ‘anti- 
Semitic’, is politically disabling. I have 
written at considerable length about this 
point elsewhere and will not repeat it 
here. 

I have also written at more length 
my views on the political legacy of 
the Third International - in the book 
Revolutionary strategy (2008). I will 
repeat here only four points from that 
book. 

First, in the introductory chapter, I 
wrote that we have to accept that at the 
end of the day the Russian Revolution 
and the strategic line of the Comintern 
failed. And we have to accept that it 
is no good blaming this failure on the 
moral frailties of individual leaders, 
since this method of approach leads 
absolutely nowhere: we need to ask why 
the proletariat as a class was unable to 
resist effectively the successive moves 
of the bureaucracy to block its ability 
to organise against its own state, and 
- in the end - to restore (neocolonial) 
capitalism for the benefit of oligarchs 
coming from the state and party 
bureaucracy (pp10-14). Hence: 


Once we recognise that this is true, 
we can no longer treat the strategy of 
Bolshevism, as it was laid out in the 
documents of the early Comintern, as 
presumptively true; nor can we treat 
the several arguments made against 
the Bolsheviks’ course of action by 
Kautsky, Martov and Luxemburg 
(among others) as presumptively 
false. I stress presumptively. In 
relation to each and every element 
of Bolshevik strategy there may 
be independent reasons to accept 
it; in relation to each and every 
argument of Kautsky, etc, there 
may be independent reasons to 
reject it. But the ‘victory of the 
Russian Revolution’ on its own, or 
the course of the revolution after 
late 1917-early 1918, can no longer 
be taken as evidence for Bolshevik 
strategy as a package (p14). 


Second, towards the end of the same 
chapter, I wrote: 


. When I criticise the arguments 
and decisions of the leaders of 
the Russian Revolution, I do not 
intend by this to pass some sort of 
moral judgment on the decisions 
they took under extremely difficult 
circumstances. 

I do not even necessarily mean 
that any superior alternative was 
open to them. For example, I said 
above that October 1917 was a 
gamble on revolution in western 


Europe, which failed. But the 
alternative to this gamble, put 
forward by Martov and Kautsky - a 
Menshevik-SR government based 
on the Constituent Assembly - was 
unreal: the real alternative available 
was either the policy the Bolsheviks 
actually followed, including the 
coercion of the peasantry to supply 
food, ‘red terror’, and so on, or a 
government of the ‘White’ generals 
and ‘White terror’. The problem 
here is not the actions the Bolsheviks 
took: it is their over-theorisation 
of these actions, which has been 
inherited by the modem far left 
(pp23-24). 


And at the beginning of chapter 4 I 
wrote: 


. at least some of the strategic 
concepts of the Comintern are not 
simply rendered obsolete by the fall 
of the USSR, but are proved by the 
fate of the ‘socialist countries’ to be 
a strategic blind alley. 

Nonetheless, we cannot splice 
the film of history to skip a century 
... We live after the great schism 
in the socialist movement which 
resulted from the 1914-18 war. Most 
of the organised left and a good 
many ‘independents’ still identify 
with traditional ideas derived from 
the first four congresses of the 
Comintern (usually in a diluted and 
confused form). 

Moreover, the Comintern re- 
posed the problems of the state and 
internationalism, party organisation, 
unity and government coalitions. 
Any judgment on possible socialist 
strategies for the 21st century must 
take the Comintern’s ideas into 
account, even if in the end it proves 
necessary to reject some or all of 
them (p66). 


The bulk of the rest of the book is 
about what is to be defended, and what 
rejected, in the policies of Comintern on 
the basis of subsequent experience. For 
example, on the issue of the party form, 
I wrote: 


The split in the Second International 
was not a sectarian error on the part 
of the communists. It was required by 
the unwillingness of the coalitionist 
right to act democratically. Marxists 
have to organise in a way which is 
not dependent on unity with the 
right. We have to accept that the 
split in the Second International will 
not be reversed (unless Marxists 
altogether abandon our politics and 
accept the corrupt world of Blairism, 
etc) (p99). 


In short, I did not and do not propose 
“total rejection” of the theoretical 
legacy of the Third International. 


Nationalisation 


The issue of nationalisation is a point of 
real apparent difference - but comrade 
Rafael’s choice to splutter about it, 
rather than actually engaging with the 
arguments in the bulk of the article and 
series he is writing against, makes it 
rather obscure. 

In the CPGB Draft programme, we 
pose the issue in the following way: 


3.7. Nationalisation 

The historic task of the working 
class is to fully socialise the 
giant transnational corporations, 
and programmes for wholesale 
nationalisation can only succeed 
in breaking such corporations into 
inefficient national units. From the 
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point of view of world revolution, 
programmes for wholesale 
nationalisation are today objectively 
reactionary. Our starting point is 
the most advanced achievements of 
capitalism. Globalised production 
needs global social control. 

Communists oppose the illusion 
that nationalisation equates in some 
way with socialism. There is nothing 
inherently progressive or socialistic 
about nationalised industries. 

However, specific acts of 
nationalisation can serve the 
interests of workers. We call for the 
nationalisation of the land, banks 
and financial services, along with 
basic infrastructure, such as public 
transport, electricity, gas and water 
supplies. 

Faced with plans for closure, 
mass sackings and threats of capital 
flight, communists demand: 

@ No redundancies. Nationalise 
threatened workplaces or industries 
under workers’ control. 

® Compensation to former owners 
should be paid only in cases of 
proven need. 

@ There must be no business secrets 
hidden from the workers. Open 
the books and data banks to the 
inspection of specialists appointed 
by and responsible to the workers. 


In the article against which comrade 
Rafael polemicises, I wrote: 


Let us imagine that we do create 
democratic-republican political 
forms in the state, but we statise only 
those parts of the economy which 
are either “pure rent’ institutions (the 
financial sector and the landlord’s 
right to ground rent), are natural 
monopolies (transport infrastructure, 
utilities and extractive industries), 
have become monopolistic or 
oligopolistic through capitalist 
concentration (eg, car production, 
big pharmaceuticals, ‘white goods’ 
and so on) or are clearly socially 
necessary, but cannot be carried 
on without subsidy (large-scale 
farming, education, health). This 
still leaves a substantial ‘small and 
medium enterprise’ sector in which 
capital has not yet socialised the 
forces of production. 


I take it that this is the passage which 
provoked comrade Rafael’s jibe. It is, 
in fact, a considerably more extensive 
programme of ‘nationalisation’ than 
the CPGB Draft programme proposes; 
this reflects the fact that my prima facie 
view is that the working class will need 
to take political power on a continental 
scale, if it is not to be rapidly starved 
out by imperialist ‘sanctions’, and on 
this scale the objection to breaking up 
internationally coordinated production 
is weaker. 

In fact, I wrote rather more 
extensively on the Draft programme 
passage in the third article in the same 
series, arguing against Trotsky’s claim in 
Results and prospects that the problem 
of capitalist resistance to the minimum 
programme overturns the distinction 
between minimum programme 
(proletarian dictatorship) and maximum 
programme (full socialisation): 


It is absolutely routine for 
capitalists to both threaten to 
withdraw their capital in order to 
coerce governments to abandon 
proposals they dislike, and for 
them actually to do so in response 
even to quite limited proposals, 
like those of the first Mitterrand 
government in France in 1981. 
There is no sanction which will 
be effective to deter this conduct 
other than forms of confiscation 
of property without compensation 
- which then requires that the firms 
in question be, at least temporarily, 
kept running under public 
management. 


I went on to quote the Draft programme 


passage, and continued: 


In this passage nationalisation is 
formulated as a defensive demand 
to defend the immediate interest of 
the working class in the availability 
of employment (and of the particular 
group of workers in their jobs). But 
most cases of capitalists using the 
withdrawal of capital to coerce a 
workers’ government would fall 
under this head anyhow. Trotskyists 
need not fear that a hypothetical 
government which had the CPGB’s 
political ideas would hesitate to 
use coercive confiscation of the 
property of capitalists who attempt 
to withdraw their capital in order to 
coerce the government. 

The second point, however, is 
that the coercive use of confiscation 
of property does not amount to the 
maximum programme. In the first 
place, such measures are routinely 
used by capitalist governments in 
wartime against the property of 
enemy nationals. Secondly, capitalist 
revolutions have equally normally 
involved not only the abolition of 
forms of feudal property rights, 
but also the coercive seizure of the 
(‘capitalist’) property of opponents 
of the revolution. The parliamentary 
regime of the 1640s-50s seized the 
property of royalist ‘Malignants’, 
the revolutionary regime in the 
1770s-80s US the property of pro- 
British ‘Tories’. The British state 
maintained through the 18th century 
a legal regime in which Protestant 
relatives could expropriate the 
landed property of Catholics. None 
of this, obviously, amounts to 
socialism. 

The socialisation or collective 
appropriation of the means 
of production - the maximum 
programme - involves the holding in 
common of the means of production 
as a whole. To achieve this result, a 
large swathe of productive activities 
which are now carried on by petty 
proprietors (small farmers, — self- 
employed tradesmen, etc) and by 
small capitalist firms, needs to be 
socialised. No Marxist before the 
Stalinist ‘forced  collectivisation’ 
ever suggested either that the way to 
approach this problem was by forcible 
coercion of the petty proprietors 
and small capitalists to give up their 
property, or that the overcoming of 
surviving petty property could be 
achieved in a single ‘revolutionary 
leap’. After the results of the Russian 
forced collectivisations, Chinese 
‘great leap forward’ and so on, no 
Marxist should suggest it. 

This is, in fact, a fundamental 
reason for a minimum programme. 
It is also why the demands of the 
minimum programme have to be 
in a certain sense consistent with 
the continued existence of money 
and commodity exchange. If the 
workers are not to expropriate the 
petty proprietors by force, it will 
be necessary to trade with them 
and tax them; while setting the 
terms of trade and taxation in such 
a way as to favour socialisation of 
their productive activities, whether 
through promoting cooperatives or 
through competition driving them out 
of business (the capitalists, of course, 
already set the terms of tax and trade 
in ways which favour large-scale 
enterprises). This implies that, in the 
first phase at least of workers’ rule, 
money and markets will continue 
to exist. Hence the demands of the 
minimum programme should be 
consistent as far as possible with this 
continued existence. 


I have reiterated these points because 
they are really fundamental. In reality, 
even the forced collectivisations did not 
eliminate private production in Soviet 
agriculture. This was ‘permitted’ on 
small plots, which turned out, because 
of the disastrous consequences of 
forced collectivisation, to produce more 


than a quarter of total output. And other 
small businesses continued to operate in 
the ‘second economy’.° 

The other side of the argument about 
nationalisation is the second half of 
the article comrade Rafael criticises, 
which argued that Trotsky was wrong 
to suppose that nationalisations and the 
plan amounted to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. My basic grounds for this 
were, first, that the proletariat, unlike 
capitalists, feudal lords or slave-owners, 
is not in a position to bribe officials, and 
that the nearest approach to such a regime 
would be a regime of co-ops linked 
by a market; I said in passing that the 
Yugoslav regime showed that the market 
would tend to dominate in such a set- 
up. Second, I argued that the Trotskyists 
were generally wholly unable to make 
this analysis work politically in the post- 
World War II period, and that it actually 
disabled their politics in the period of the 
fall of the USSR. 

Comrade Rafael responds to 
these arguments with two _ very 
underdeveloped points. To the first, he 
denies that the Yugoslav regime was 
equivalent to cooperatives linked by 
a market; he seems to have illusions 
in this regime, of the sort which were 
common in the left of the 1950s-70s, 
due to the US government and other 
capitalist agencies promoting the 
idea that Yugoslavia offered a better 
alternative to the USSR (they hoped 
that this idea would be an entering 
wedge for marketisation). The point 
is completely secondary, because it is 
perfectly clear that ‘self-management’ 
did not allow the Yugoslav working 
class either to hold the bureaucratic tops 
in subordination or indeed to control 
the overall shape of the economy. 
Witness (for example) the work of the 
Trotskyist, Catherine Samary.’ 

Comrade Rafael’s second point is 
to repeat in extreme outline Trotsky’s 
arguments from The revolution betrayed 
(1936) and Jn defence of Marxism (1939- 
40) - first, that the Soviet regime has to 
be grasped as a totality and in motion, 
not by formal-logical categories; and, 
second, that it can be analogised to a 
wrecked motorcar, which remains (for 
the purpose of thinking about repairs, 
or even about disposal of the parts) 
a car and not a cart. The second of 
these points is utterly irrelevant to my 
argument, since - as I said above - the 
issue is not what attitude we should 
take to an existing Soviet regime, but 
whether we should set out to repeat the 
Soviet experience after 1989-91: should 
we aim to build a wrecked car? 

The first argument is in principle 
sound. But then, to grasp the USSR and 
its satellites and imitators in totality 
and in motion requires us to grasp the 
whole history, including the collapse 
of 1989-91 and its consequences. In 
particular, the inability of the Russian 
working class to act as a class for 
itself at any time after the effective 
implementation of the 1921 ban on 
factions, or under the conditions of the 
collapse of the regime, should tell us 
that this was not, as Trotsky argued, 
a regime historically analogous to the 
English Restoration of 1660-88 or the 
French Restoration of 1815-30*: the 
class could not defend the changed 
property relations or overthrow the 
political regime in order to do so. 


Factory councils 
and soviets 


As to factory committees (and, indeed, 
councils of action/soviets), I have no 
hesitation in supporting the line of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme on this front: 


3.10. Trade unions 
Within the trade unions 
communists fight against 
bureaucracy by demanding ... : 
All-embracing workplace 
committees. Organise all workers, 
whatever their trade, whether 
or not they are in trade unions. 
Workplace committees should 
fight to exercise control over 
hiring and firing, production and 


investment. 
And: 


3.11. Councils of action 

In any decisive clash of class 
against class, new forms of 
organisation which are higher, more 
general, more flexible than trade 
unions emerge. In Russia they have 
been called soviets, in Germany 
Rate, in Britain councils of action. 

Embracing and _ coordinating 
all who are in struggle, such 
organisations have the potential 
to become institutions in the 
future workers’ state. Communists 
encourage any such development. 


My objection in my original article is 
not to the creation of works committees, 
shop-stewards’ committees, strike 
committees, trades councils or councils 
of action, etc. 1 am - just as much as the 
CPGB - for the creation of such bodies. 
And more! Let there be - if we can do it 
- all sorts of trade unions, organisations 
of the unemployed, cooperatives, 
tenants’ associations, block committees, 
delegate-based Labour Party general 
committees (as long as the Labour Party 
continues to pretend through its affiliate 
structure to be the party of the whole 
class) - and so on, and so on. 

What I oppose is the fetishisation 
of the soviet form, and in particular 
the ‘transitional method’, which 
attempts to lead workers by the nose to 
create soviets and such-like bodies by 
focussing on issues and demands which 
can bring people into ‘action’, at the 
expense of offering an actual critique of 
the capitalists’ constitutional order and 
an alternative minimum programme. 

The working class is driven to 
organise, in a whole variety of forms, 
by its separation from the means of 
production - yes, including when 
workers are at work in factories. The 
problem which caused the failure 
of the Russian Revolution is that 
capital captures control of workers’ 
organisations through the union, co- 
op or party bureaucracy and converts 
them into outer lines of defence 
against workers’ action. There is active 
intervention of the state apparatus to 
secure this control (a current example 
is the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign 
and witch-hunt in the Labour Party). 

Thus the mere existence of Rdte 
(workers’ councils) in Germany and 
Austria in 1918-19, of factory councils 
in Turin in 1919-20, could not serve as 
instruments of workers’ power unless 
the party and union leaderships of the 
Majority-SPD, SPO, PSI were also 
overthrown - the failure to overthrow 
these leaderships ended in the isolation 
of the workers’ revolution in Russia 
after 1918, and hence its eventual 
defeat. Trotsky in 1924 correctly drew 
the lesson: “Without a party, apart from 
a party, over the head of a party, or with 
a substitute for a party, the proletarian 
revolution cannot conquer.” 

This role of the labour bureaucracy 
(including, I should say, the bureaucracy 
of the Socialist Workers Party, and so 
on), as out-forts, counterscarps and 
ravelins of the capitalist state’s defence- 
works, means that the problem of 
overthrowing the bureaucracy is not a 
moral problem of judging the USSR 
(when it existed!) against some abstract 
Kantian norm, but a practical problem 
of how to get close to the working class 


taking political power. 
But the party then has to be 
understood - and Trotsky seems 


never to have fully grasped this - as 
an intervention of the working class 
as a class - as a whole, not factory 
by factory - in ‘high politics’. This is 
Marx’s understanding, expressed most 
clearly in his November 1871 letter to 
Friedrich Bolte: 


NB as to political movement: The 
political movement of the working 
class has as its object, of course, 
the conquest of political power for 
the working class, and for this it is 


naturally necessary that a previous 
organisation of the working class, 
itself arising from their economic 
struggles, should have been 
developed up to a certain point. 

On the other hand, however, every 
movement in which the working 
class comes out as a class against the 
ruling classes and attempts to force 
them by pressure from without is a 
political movement. For instance, 
the attempt in a particular factory or 
even a particular industry to force 
a shorter working day out of the 
capitalists by strikes, etc is a purely 
economic movement. On the other 
hand, the movement to force an 
eight-hour day, etc law is a political 
movement. And, in this way, out of 
the separate economic movements 
of the workers there grows up 
everywhere a political movement - 
that is to say amovement of the class 
- with the object of achieving its 
interests in a general form, in a form 
possessing a general social force of 
compulsion. If these movements 
presuppose a certain degree of 
previous organisation, they are 
themselves equally a means of the 
development of this organisation. 

Where the working class is not yet 
far enough advanced in its organisation 
to undertake a decisive campaign 
against the collective power - ie, the 
political power - of the ruling classes, 
it must at any rate be trained for this 
by continual agitation against and a 
hostile attitude towards the policy of 
the ruling classes. Otherwise it will 
remain a plaything in their hands ...’ 


This line is reflected also in the 
character of the 1880 Programme of 
the Parti Ouvrier, of the Erfurt and 
other such programmes. The problem 
is that the capitalist state and its parties 
and media endeavour to manipulate 
the working class and its organisations, 
and, to counter this, what is needed is 
a workers’ party which stands for a 
radical constitutional alternative. 

Under the conditions of Russia 
1917, ‘All power to the soviets’ looked 
like a plausible way of expressing this 
idea. October 1917 meant that for a few 
years it could seem like this elsewhere 
too. But the labour-bureaucratic control 
of the western workers’ councils, and 
then increasingly visibly of Russian 
soviets, demolished the idea. The lines 
of argument comrade Rafael picks up 
from Lenin - that the workplace basis of 
soviets brings government close to the 
workers, and gives the institution a clear 
class character - became increasingly 
implausible. 

In their “new left Trotskyist’ version 
they represent a retreat away from 
Marx’s arguments for political action of 
the class - into Bakuninism @ 
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Reclaim our legacy 


Mike Taber discusses the significance of the new book he has edited. This article is based on the talk he 
gave to the August 2 Online Communist Forum 


Communist Forum for inviting 

me to kick off the discussion here 
today. I hope participants will find it of 
interest. 

I will be taking up five things: 
(1) the conflicted appreciation of the 
Second International and its legacy; 
(2) what the Second International was; 
(3) debates that took place within it; 
(4) the book I have prepared on Second 
International resolutions from 1889 to 
1912; 

(5) the relevance of all this today. 


Conflicted 
appreciation 
Chronologically the Second International 
obviously comes before the Third. But 
in my own case it was the other way 
around. For years I have worked on an 
ongoing project to edit and publish the 
record of the Communist International 
in Lenin’s time, in collaboration with 
John Riddell. In the process of working 
on these books, I would frequently come 
across references to Second International 
resolutions, which then had to be tracked 
down and sourced. In the process I saw 
how difficult it was to even find some of 
them. So a few years ago it occurred to 
me that it would be a worthwhile project 
if these resolutions could all simply be 
collected together and made available as 
a resource. Nothing more. 

But, as I got into it, I realised there 
was much more involved. In particular, 
there were deeper issues to think about 
concerning the Second International’s 
place within the continuity of Marxism. 

One thing that struck me as curious 
was that the resolutions adopted by 
the nine congresses of the Second 
International between 1889 and 1912 had 
never before been assembled all together 
and published in English. I wondered 
how this could be, especially in light 
of the fact that virtually all currents in 
the world today claiming to be socialist 
acknowledge the Second International 
during these years as part of their legacy. 
This was a riddle, and it called for an 
answer. 

One obvious answer is that the social 
democratic parties of the post-1919 
Second International were not interested 
in doing so. And for good reason. 

Following World War I and continuing 
over the next century, social democratic 
parties headed the government in many 
countries, as you in Britain know well. 
They all defended capitalist rule, both as 
parties in power and as loyal oppositions, 
and they were willing participants and/ 
or accomplices in numerous colonial 
and imperialist wars. It is therefore not 
hard to understand why these parties 
would not want to be reminded of their 
revolutionary past. They would prefer to 
keep that chapter dead and buried. 

But what about revolutionary 
socialists? Should they not, at least, 
be interested in the resolutions of the 
Second International during its Marxist 
period? The reality, however, is that most 
leftwing socialists and communists have 
had a conflicted view of the Second 
International’s legacy. 

The roots of this are not hard to see. In 
the years after the formation of the Third, 
Communist International in 1919, many 
leftwing socialists wavered on whether to 
seek to rebuild the Second International 
or to construct an entirely new world 
movement. To these wavering elements, 
supporters of the Comintern repeatedly 
stressed the Second International’s 
betrayal, and the need for a definitive 
break with it. Emphasis was placed on 
the need to turn one’s back entirely on 
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what had become a bankrupt organisation 
that stood in the way of struggles by 
the working class. Ever since then, 
generations of socialist activists have felt 
there was little value in seriously studying 
the work of the Second International. 

Here I will speak for myself! When 
I first came to the revolutionary Marxist 
movement five decades ago, and for years 
after that, I had absolutely no interest in 
studying the Second International. Why 
should I? As I saw it, this was an outfit 
that had betrayed the working class, that 
supported the bourgeoisie in World War 
I, that was responsible for the murder of 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht, and that had 
committed untold other crimes. Why in 
the world would I want to take the time 
to go back and study the resolutions of its 
early years? 

While that sentiment may be 
understandable, the conclusion is entirely 
unwarranted. For one thing, downplaying 
the legacy of the Second International’s 
Marxist period means cutting oneself off 
from an important part of the movement’s 
history, and the lessons to be learned from 
it. But there is another reason - perhaps 
more important. Ignoring the Second 
International’s legacy also means ceding 
that legacy to those who do not deserve 
it - to social democratic currents that 
openly abandoned Marxism long ago. 
But the best of this legacy legitimately 
belongs to us - to revolutionary socialists 
and communists. 

The leftwing leaders who broke with 
the Second International after its betrayal 
of 1914, such as VI Lenin and Rosa 
Luxemburg, were not sparing in invective 
to describe the stinking corpse that the 
Second International had become. 

In making these political attacks, 
however, Lenin and Luxemburg never 
renounced the resolutions the Second 
International had adopted. Quite the 
contrary. During the years of World War 
I, for example, they constantly referred to 
the best of these resolutions - particularly 
those on militarism and war - to 
illustrate the extent to which the Second 
International majority’s leaders were 
violating these resolutions in practice. 
What Lenin and Luxemburg criticised, 
above all, was the Second International’s 
gap between word and deed. Its sheer 
hypocrisy. 

There is another point that has to be 
considered when thinking about this 
question: the role of Frederick Engels, 
the co-creator of Marxism. If you read his 
correspondence - suchas volume 48 of the 
Marx-Engels Collected works - you will 
see that Engels not only worked tirelessly 
to help found the Second International, 
but for the first six years of its existence 
he was probably its most important 
advisor, and gave general support to its 
decisions and resolutions. So any effort 
to belittle the Second International’s 
legacy - certainly in its early years - is by 
extension a criticism of Engels himself. 

This is one of several reasons 
why I do not like an expression that 
you will sometimes come across: 
‘Second International Marxism’. If 
such a Marxism existed, you would 
certainly have to call Engels a “Second 
International Marxist’. So the expression 
is problematic on that front and I simply 
do not think it is helpful: it confuses more 
than it clarifies. 

But there is a more important problem 
with that term. It implies that we are 
dealing with a special, and inferior, 
version of Marxism; one that may be 
of interest to scholars or archivists, but 
which has little relevance to anyone else. 
However, as Ben Lewis correctly pointed 
out in his fine presentation on Kautsky 
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given to this forum a few months ago,' 
this was the Marxism that trained Lenin, 
Luxemburg, Trotsky and virtually all 
the other leaders of the early communist 
movement. 


What it was 


The Second International was born 
in a struggle with a rival international 
workers’ congress held at the same time 
and in the same city - one organised 
by openly reformist forces (called 
‘possibilists’, because their overriding 
goal was to achieve reforms they felt 
were possible under the capitalist 
system). Within a few months, however, 
the possibilist gathering was largely 
forgotten - relegated to a_ historical 
footnote - while the Marxist congress 
had a lasting impact and formed what 
became the Second International. 

No formal name existed for the 
International in these years. The label 
‘Second’ was given to the movement 
merely to distinguish it from the First 
International of Marx and Engels (whose 
formal name was the International 
Workingmen’s Association). Sometimes 
it was simply called the Socialist 
International. 

What was its character? The new 
movement included in its ranks both 
political parties and trade unions, and 
was heterogeneous in character. The 
three largest contingents of the Second 
International were: 

(1) Germany, with a mass Social 
Democratic Party and large trade unions 
that looked to that party; 

(2) Britain, with a number of 
relatively apolitical trade unions and 
a wide assortment of small political 


organisations; 
(3) France, with strong revolutionary 
traditions, but with the movement 
divided into opposing political currents. 
The Second International’s 
affiliates in different areas faced a 
wide variety of social and economic 
situations. Some countries, like 
Germany and Britain, were industrial 


powers with a well-developed 
proletariat. Other countries had 
primarily agrarian economies, 


with a large peasantry and a small 
working class. Some countries where 
socialists lived had ruling classes that 
possessed colonial empires; others 
were under the boot of colonialism 
and imperialism. State repression 
against socialist parties ranged 
from intermittent harassment to the 
imposition of total bans. As a result 
of all these differences, prevailing 
political cultures within the movement 
varied considerably. 

In the quarter-century of its existence 
before World War I, the Second 
International had a number of important 
accomplishments to its credit. Perhaps 
its greatest achievement was to unify the 
international working class movement 
under the banner of Marxism. And it 
helped disseminate and popularise the 
movement’s stated aim: the revolutionary 
overturn of the capitalist ruling class 
and its replacement by the rule of the 
proletariat, as a first step toward the 
establishment of socialism. 

The founding congress in 1889 laid out 
the revolutionary goal of the movement, 
affirming that: 


the emancipation of labour and 


humanity cannot occur without the 
international action of the proletariat 
- organised in class-based parties - 
which seizes political power through 
the expropriation of the capitalist 
class and the social appropriation of 
the means of production.’ 


The Second International of these 
years was, in its adopted resolutions, an 
irreconcilable revolutionary opponent 
of the capitalist system. While it 
championed the fight for reforms in the 
interests of working people - the eight- 
hour day, state-sponsored insurance and 
pensions, public education, votes for 
women, the right to asylum and many 
other reform measures - it rejected the 
idea that capitalism as a system was 
reformable. It called for the working 
class to take political power and 
expropriate the capitalist owners of 
the major industries. It insisted that the 
working class itself was the agent of 
its own emancipation. And it defended 
the interests of all the oppressed and 
exploited around the world. 

Two dates on the calendar today 
owe their existence to the Second 
International: May Day - established 
at the movement’s founding congress 
in 1889 as a demonstration of working 
class power and solidarity around the 
world; and International Women’s Day - 
established in 1910 as a worldwide day 
of action for working women in the fight 
for full social and political rights. 

The Second International showed 
the potential power of the organised 
working class. It has been estimated 
that in the years before 1914 it counted 
10-12 million members affiliated to its 
national sections, with over 50 million 
sympathisers and voters. Numerous 
socialist representatives and deputies 
sat in national parliaments, as well as 
regional and local legislative bodies. 

For many workers, these signs of 
strength gave them confidence that a 
revolutionary transformation of society 
was possible in the not-too-distant future. 

But behind this real and potential 
power were significant weaknesses and 
contradictions. For one thing, the Second 
International was simply a federation 
of national parties and trade unions. 
True, it possessed moral authority and 
made decisions on broad policy and 
strategy, to be put into practice by its 
affiliates. So there was a positive side to 
this type of structure - particularly in the 
Second International’s early years, as the 
movement consolidated itself politically. 
In these years Engels himself opposed 
efforts to create a strong executive 
bureau, given the likelihood that such a 
body would fall under the domination of 
various reformist currents. 

The lack of such a_ structure 
came to be a serious weakness over 
time. No mechanism existed for the 
implementation of the International’s 
decisions, even after the 1900 creation of 
the International Socialist Bureau as the 
movement’s executive body. Resolutions 
were often not put into practice. In the 
derisive words of Grigory Zinoviev and 
other leaders of the early communist 
movement, the Second International 
functioned essentially as a “mailbox”. 
Such an appreciation was undoubtedly 
exaggerated and unfair, given that parties 
of the Second International regularly 
carried out important, internationally 
coordinated actions during this period. 
It should be recognised, however, that 
these actions were generally organised 
on a party-to-party basis, without any 
real central control or coordination - even 
compared to that of the general council 
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of the First International decades earlier 
under the leadership of Marx and Engels. 

Another weakness involved its 
geographic focus. Even though its reach 
extended to many countries, the Second 
International was still predominantly 
a European and North American 
movement. While congress resolutions 
gave support to anti-colonial struggles, 
most sections of the movement still had 
an under-appreciation of those struggles. 
Moreover, the Second International 
never became a truly world movement. 
The only countries outside Europe, 
North America and Australia that were 
ever represented at Second International 
congresses during the 1889-1912 period 
were Argentina, Japan, South Africa, and 
Turkish Armenia. 

Related to this, the International’s 
resolutions often lacked an adequate 
appreciation of the strategic allies 
the working class would need in its 
struggle - from toilers in the colonial 
world to working farmers and peasants, 
small shopkeepers, victims of national 
oppression, and others. 

Finally, even though it called for 
the revolutionary replacement of 
capitalism, the Second International 
as a whole lacked a clear perspective 
on the role of revolutionary action in 
such a transformation. The relationship 
between reform and revolution was a 
point of friction and debate. An openly 
opportunist and reformist wing within its 
parties steadily grew. 

Above all, the Second International 
was characterised by the gap between 
word and deed that I referred to earlier. 
This gap and the growing divergences 
within it grew into a chasm in 1914 
with the onset of World War I. In clear 
violation of all its resolutions, the main 
parties of the Second International 
renounced their past pledges and lined 
up behind their governments’ war efforts. 
Millions of workers and others were sent 
to their deaths with the support of these 
parties. 

The betrayal of 1914 marked 
the political death of the Second 
International. Even though it was 
formally reconstituted in 1919, the new 
body lacked even the pretence of being 
a revolutionary movement. It consisted 
instead of open supporters of capitalist 
regimes and diehard opponents of the 
post-war revolutionary upsurge that 
developed in the wake of the Russian 
Revolution. 


Heated debates 


I will turn now to a few of the issues and 
debates that these resolutions highlight. 
Such debates help show the significance 
of the Second International, and illustrate 
why its resolutions deserve study today. 

In its first few years, the two most 
debated items were anarchism and the 
general strike. 

Anarchism was a major current in 
the workers’ movement during the late 
19th century - unlike today, where its 
appeal is primarily to a layer of youth. 
Marx and Engels devoted considerable 
attention to the debate with the anarchists 
in the First International - above all with 
their leader, Mikhail Bakunin. A central 
tenet of anarchist ideology was to reject 
all forms of political action, including 
participation in elections and the fight for 
political reforms and social legislation. 

Relatively few anarchists participated 
as delegates in Second International 
congresses. But they constantly raised 
objections to political action, making 
their presence known through noisy 
disruptions of the proceedings. To 
prevent these disruptions, in 1891 a 
resolution on conditions of admission 
to the congress was adopted that called 
for recognition of political action as a 
precondition for attending international 
congresses. Similar resolutions were 
approved in 1893 and in 1896, at which 
time anarchists were definitively placed 
outside the International. The whole 
thing actually did not give rise to much 
controversy. 

The question of the general strike, 
however, was more complex. This 
was a point of contention at numerous 


congresses. This issue was generally put 
forward by French delegates influenced 
by syndicalism - an ideology that saw 
unions as the essential instrument for 
revolutionary change. Many syndicalists 
viewed the general strike as the ultimate 
and sure-fire working class weapon - 
above all, to combat the threat of war. 
They elevated it almost to a religious 
level. 

Their overestimation of the potential 
of a general strike, however, was met 
by an opposite tendency to dismiss even 
the possibility of such a strike. Much 
of this opposition to the general strike 
came from the German trade unions and 
their defenders in that country’s Social 
Democratic Party. German unions were 
expanding rapidly at the time, along with 
a growing bureaucracy within them. 
Given the precarious legal situation then 
facing the working class movement in 
Germany - even after the law banning 
socialist activity was lifted in 1890, 
restrictions on political and union 
activity remained - the German unions 
were afraid that such strikes could lead 
the government to outlaw them. 

One way this question came up was 
around May Day. 

The founding congress of the Second 
International in 1889 endorsed an 
initiative by the American Federation of 
Labor to set May 1 the following year 
as a day for demonstrations and strikes 
by working people around the world. 
From then on, May Day became an 
occasion to demonstrate the strength and 
solidarity of the international working 
class movement. 

Debates on May Day occurred at 
a number of congresses. The German 
and British trade unions and _ parties 
in particular were opposed to calling 
for strikes on May Day, preferring 
instead to schedule parades and rallies 
on the first Sunday in the month. 
Compromise resolutions were adopted 
at international congresses, calling for 
strikes and demonstrations on May 1 
where possible, but leaving the matter 
for ultimate decision by organisations in 
each country. 

These two issues - anarchism and 
the general strike/May Day - were the 
most debated points of the early years 
of the Second International, at its first 
four congresses. During these years, the 
discussions were, as a whole, somewhat 
similar to those of the First International 
a few decades earlier. In 1900 the 
subjects of debate started to shift as the 
rise of imperialism altered the entire 
world political context. For this reason, 
the issues and debates at the congresses 
from 1904 on especially are closer to 
what we face today. I will mention a few 
of them. 

One important issue of debate 
concemed political power - essentially 
the question of reform and revolution. 
This was a theme of many of the 
resolutions adopted at Second 
International congresses. Resolutions 
stressed that every major issue facing 
working people was inextricably tied to 
the question of political power, and the 
need to replace domination by capitalists 
and landlords with the rule of working 
people. In this spirit, it was generally 
assumed by the Second International that 
workers needed their own independent 
party, and that no political support was 
to be extended to the capitalist class 
or its parties. While the working class 
fights aggressively for reform measures, 
Second International _ resolutions 
stressed, the capitalist system as a whole 
was unreformable: a_ revolutionary 
transformation of the entire social order 
was necessary. 

This became a subject of debate 
specifically around the question of 
socialist participation in capitalist 
governments and _ relations with 
bourgeois parties. The background of this 
goes back to 1889, when French socialist 
Alexandre Millerand accepted a position 
as minister in the capitalist government 
of France. This move sparked a fierce 
controversy in the international working 
class movement, as socialists had 
always rejected accepting such posts. 


Following debates in 1900 and 1904, 
the Second International condemned all 
participation by socialists in capitalist 
governments - although, as Ben Lewis 
and I have discussed, it did not happen in 
a straight line, since Kautsky’s resolution 
of 1900 left the door open to opportunist 
interpretations. But at the 1904 congress 
Kautsky himself helped slam the door 
shut in an unambiguous resolution. 

Alongside the condemnation of 
governmental participation, not giving 
support to bourgeois parties was seen 
by leftwing forces in the International 
as a principled question, in line with 
Kautsky’s assessment of “the bankruptcy 
of all capitalist parties’’ - something that 
young people could learn from today, 
certainly in the United States. 

Related to the question of 
Millerandism was Eduard Bernstein’s 
attempt to revise Marxism by 
eliminating its revolutionary essence. 
Bernstein had been a follower and 
collaborator of Marx and Engels when 
they were alive. In the late 1890s, 
however, he became increasingly critical 
of Marxism’s political conclusions. 
His criticisms were codified in his 
1899 book, Evolutionary socialism. In 
this work, Bernstein openly rejected 
the revolutionary aims of the socialist 
movement - the perspective he outlined 
came to be known as ‘revisionism’. 
Bernstein’s challenge found an echo in 
some sectors of the socialist movement, 
giving rise to sharp polemics and 
debates, as many prominent socialists 
forcefully rejected his conclusions and 
defended Marxism’s _ revolutionary 
foundations. The same resolution that 
rejected Millerand’s challenge also 
rejected Bernstein’s revisionism, and led 
to a reaffirmation of Marxism within the 
Second International. 

Next, the question of war and 
militarism. There were resolutions on 
this subject at all Second International 
congresses. But, with the rise of 
imperialism around the turn of the 
century, the terms of the discussion 
changed. 

The adopted position of the Second 
International was that workers needed to 
oppose all capitalist wars. Not an ounce 
of support should be extended to these 
ventures. The old slogan of the German 
socialist movement, ‘Not one penny, not 
one person’ to the capitalist war machine, 
guided the work of most socialists then, 
just as it remains the stance socialists 
and communists can look to now. The 
fight against militarism and war, together 
with the entire war machine, was seen as 
a key task - part of the overall working 
class struggle. 

The 1907 congress of the Second 
International in particular adopted what 
still stands as the basic position of the 
Marxist movement in face of imperialist 
war. A resolution drafted by August 
Bebel presented some good general 
points, though in rather abstract terms. 
Rosa Luxemburg and Vladimir Lenin 
did not think it went far enough. The two 
of them, together with Julius Martov, 
submitted a series of amendments to 
sharpen Bebel’s resolution: to spell out 
the need not just for the working class 
to oppose these wars formally, but to 
take concrete action against them; and 
to do so in such a way as to advance the 
perspective of proletarian revolution. 

The Luxemburg-Lenin-Martov 
amendment was adopted, and the key 
parts of it were repeated word for word in 
the resolutions adopted by the congresses 
of 1910 and 1912, as well. That is why 
the Basel Manifesto of 1912 was such a 
powerful indictment of the betrayers of 
1914, and was referred to repeatedly by 
both Lenin and Luxemburg. 

Moving on, there were heated 
debates in the Second International 
over immigration at the 1904 and 
1907 congresses, as some socialists 
accepted anti-immigrant arguments 
that ‘backward’, non-white workers 
could not be organised and took jobs 
away from native-born workers; 
as such, they endorsed the concept 
of restricting immigration. These 
openly racist arguments were sharply 


answered by those who supported the 
traditional socialist view opposing all 
immigration restrictions - a view that 
saw immigrants as fellow workers, to be 
welcomed, championed and organised 
into the working class struggle. The 
1907 congress rejected the racist, anti- 
immigrant position. 

There were debates over 
colonialism. At the congresses of 1904 
and 1907, the question of the new 
phenomenon of modern colonialism 
and imperialism was hotly contested. A 
significant minority at these congresses 
supported the perspective of supposed 
‘socialist colonialism’ - criticising 
colonial abuses, but supporting the idea 
of colonialism’s ‘civilising mission’, 
and asserting that colonial rule and 
exploitation would, and __ should, 
still exist under socialism. The pro- 
colonialist position was ultimately 
rejected at the 1907 congress, but only 
by a surprisingly close vote. 

There were debates over trade 
unions. At several congresses, there were 
differences over whether unions should 
be neutral on the question of working 
class political power. Many conservative- 
minded trade union officials supported 
the idea that unions should focus 
exclusively on narrow, everyday issues, 
such as wages and working conditions, 
and not take up broad social and political 
questions. Coming out of these debates, 
the Second International reaffirmed the 
traditional Marxist view opposing the 
‘neutrality’ principle and stressing the 
need for permanent and close contact 
between trade unions and _ socialist 


patties. 
There were other important 
discussions and resolutions: labour 


legislation; public education; the death 
penalty; democratic rights; cooperatives; 
international solidarity, political asylum, 
and so on. Many of these will be of 
interest to socialists and communists 
today. 


New publication 


Now just a few words about the book 
I have edited, which will be published 
by Haymarket next spring. It is entitled 
Under the socialist banner: resolutions 
of the Second International, 1889-1912. 

As I referred to earlier, putting this 
collection together was much more 
difficult than I originally anticipated. 
It required going through archival 
collections, old journals and newspapers, 
as well as the official congress 
proceedings in German and French. 

French, German and English were 
the three official languages of the Second 
International. The big majority of its 
resolutions were thus prepared in all three 
languages. For my book the English- 
language versions that were prepared or 
published at the time were utilised, where 
possible. These versions were how the 
resolutions came to be known among 
socialists in the English-speaking world. 

Most resolutions and motions, 
however, were drafted in either French or 
German, and some of the original English 
translations were not particularly readable 
or even accurate. All the resolutions were 
therefore edited against the French and 
German versions. 

Sometimes even this wasn’t enough. 
One example that shows the challenges 
in putting this book together was the 
resolution adopted by the 1904 congress 
on anti-Semitic pogroms in tsarist Russia. 
This resolution was never published in 
English nor, as far as I can tell, in French 
or German either. The official congress 
proceedings refer to the passage of this 
resolution, but, unlike other resolutions, 
the text itself was not included. Nor is 
the text to be found in any of the Second 
International’s archives. In fact, the 
resolution appears to have been published 
only in Yiddish, by the Jewish Socialist 
Bund. So for this book the document had 
to be tracked down from the institution 
that houses the Bund archives in New 
York. It will thus appear in this book for 
the first time in English, translated from 
Yiddish. 

One other aspect of the book that 
I think will be useful to readers is the 


appendix. It will include a number of 
unapproved resolutions that can help the 
reader see more clearly the counterposed 
positions featured in these debates. 

Just a word on the nature of these 
resolutions. When you study those 
adopted by the Second International 
in their entirety, their uneven nature 
is observable. Some resolutions are 
sharp and clear; others are ambiguous, 
vague or even contradictory. A tendency 
existed toward adopting compromise 
resolutions, in which conflicting views 
were sometimes papered over. Some 
were drafted prior to congresses, were 
circulated broadly and received careful 
consideration. Others came about through 
delegates’ motions on the congress floor 
that were approved with little or no 
discussion. 

Despite this unevenness, — the 
resolutions as a whole - with a few 
exceptions - were guided by the spirit of 
revolutionary Marxism. Most presented 
a clear socialist perspective on the major 
questions facing the working class and 
the oppressed, many of which remain 
relevant today. 


Today’s relevance 


I will end with what I consider to be 
valuable about this material today. 

At the present time, new generations 
are entering into struggle throughout 
the world, as the recent upsurge around 
Black Lives Matter and police brutality 
demonstrates. By entering the struggle, 
these young people and others are giving 
themselves the opportunity to link up 
with the history and traditions of the 
revolutionary movement around the 
world. 

In the United States, at least, this 
intensification of the struggle is combined 
with a growing interest in socialism. The 
recent tenfold growth of the Democratic 
Socialists of America is an indication of 
this. Many of these thousands of young 
people are revolutionary-minded, and 
are attracted to terms like ‘revolution’ 
and ‘class struggle’, and openly identify 
with Marx and Engels. Despite this 
sentiment, however, relatively few really 
know much about socialism’s history. 
Nor are most of them fully aware of the 
movement’s revolutionary thrust. For 
this reason, most get pulled into various 
reformist schemes. 

Through studying the Second 
International during its Marxist period, 
however, it is possible to learn about 
the revolutionary nature of the socialist 
movement; to learn about its position 
on bourgeois parties and capitalist 
governments; to see clearly that only 
through the revolutionary transformation 
of society and its property relations will 
it be possible to eliminate the evils they 
see around them. So for young people 
like this, studying the resolutions of 
the Second international during this 
period can be a bridge, so to speak, to 
revolutionary Marxism. That is what I 
hope, in any case. 

My aim in preparing a book of 
Second International resolutions is 
not to attempt to recreate the Second 
International, with all of its weaknesses 
and contradictions. I see the resolutions 
of the Second International of 1889 
to 1912 not as a step backward, but, 
on the contrary, as a way forward, 
as a point of entry into the tradition 
of revolutionary Marxism: to enable 
new generations of radicalising young 
people to link up with Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Trotsky, Luxemburg, Zetkin 
and the early Communist International; 
to link up with the tradition of 
revolutionary action of the Paris 
Commune, the Russian Revolution, 
the Cuban Revolution, and countless 
other struggles by the working class on 
the road to its emancipation @ 


Notes 


1. See ‘Dispelling the Kautsky myths’ Weekly 
Worker March 6. 

2. From the resolution on ‘International labour 
legislation’, based on drafts by August Bebel 

and Jules Guesde. By all indications this does 

not appear to have been published in English 
previously. 

3. marxists.org/archive/kautsky/1909/power/ch01.htm. 
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Jack Conrad celebrates the internationalism that provides the foundations of our party 


ithout doubt the formation 
of the CPGB over the 
weekend of July 31-August 


1 1920 was one of the most important 
achievements of the working class 
movement in Britain. True, the CPGB 
was never a mass organisation. At its 
numerical peak it counted perhaps 
45,000 members within its ranks. 
Nothing, in that sense, compared 
to Chartism, the trade unions, 
the cooperative movement or the 
Labour Party. Even in terms of the 
Communist, Third, International, 
the CPGB was small fry. On 
mainland Europe the communist 
parties in Germany, Italy, France and 
Czechoslovakia neared, matched or 
overtook official social democracy. 

However, the significance of the 
CPGB lies not in crude numbers, 
nor for that matter the later slavish 
attitude of its leadership towards the 
diplomatic needs and requirements 
of Stalin’s regime in the USSR, 
and then the complete collapse of 
its many and various opportunist 
factions into crass economism and 
outright reformism. 

No, we can locate a five-fold 
significance of the CPGB: 
@ Firstly, its internationalism: 
the CPGB was the British section 


of Comintern, the International 
Communist Party. 
® Secondly, politically and 


organisationally the CPGB aspired 
to learn from and emulate Russia’s 
Bolsheviks, hence the holding of 
soviets, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and democratic centralism 
as core principles. 

@ Thirdly, despite its relatively 
small size, because of its discipline 
and global links and chains of 
command, the CPGB exerted a 
hugely disproportionate influence 
over the workers’ movement in 
Britain. 

® Fourthly, the CPGB of 1920-21 
was the result of a whole series of 
splits and fusions. 

@ Fifthly, as championed by 
the current Provisional Central 
Committee, the formation of the 
CPGB tells today’s generation of 
leftwing activists what they could 
immediately achieve if they broke 
with movementism, identity politics, 
tailing left careerists and/or the 
stifling politics of the confessional 
sects. 


Splits and fusions 


The prehistory of the CPGB dates 
from the formation of the Democratic 
Federation in June 1881. Led by 
Henry Mayers Hyndman, it became 
the Social Democratic Federation 
in 1884. Hyndman was a rather 
peculiar fellow. Son of a wealthy 
businessman, Hyndman lived the 
good life and dabbled a little with 
journalism before reading the 
Communist manifesto on an ocean 
trip to the United States. This is what 
persuaded him to found and finance 
an explicitly socialist organisation. 
Not that either Karl Marx 
or Friedrich Engels took him 
particularly seriously. Indeed, they 
were damning. Hyndman authored 
the highly successful England for all 
(1881) - a book which included two 
chapters on labour and capital which 
transparently borrowed from Marx’s 
theories. Marx was annoyed, to say 
the least: he went totally uncredited. 
But Marx admitted England for all 
made good propaganda. What really 
concerned the Marx-Engels team 


*) UNISM 
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Result of a whole series of splits and fusions 


though was that Hyndman appeared 
intent on building a confessional 
sect. In 1891 Engels included the 
SDF amongst those Anglo-Saxon 
people, 


who, more or less, have the 
correct theory as to the dogmatic 
side of it, become a mere sect 
because they cannot conceive that 
living theory of action, of working 
with the working class at every 
possible stage of its development, 
otherwise than a collection of 
dogmas to be learnt by heart 
and recited like a formula or a 
Catholic prayer. ' 


Despite that withering assessment, 
the SDF counted William Morris, 
George Lansbury, James Connolly, 
Edward Aveling and Eleanor Marx 
amongst its members (well, at least 
for a time). 

Hyndman’s ideas were highly 
eclectic and his style of leadership 
autocratic. Hyndman put electoral 
work at the centre of his strategy for 


socialism. And in that spirit willingly 
did deals with the Tories against the 
Liberals and consistently opposed 
trade unions and strikes as a diversion 
from socialist education. It should 
also be noted that, not untypical 
of his time, Hyndman adhered to 
the socialism of fools. Though he 
opposed the Boer War, albeit in a 
rather desultory manner, he blamed 
“Jewish financial cliques and their 
hangers on” for the conflict.? This 
was vigorously opposed by SDF 
members such as Theodore Rothstein 
and Zelda Kahan (unsurprisingly 
with the full backing of the SDF’s 
substantial Jewish membership in 
London’s East End). 

All this led to repeated 
resignations and splits: most notably 
the Socialist League (1884), Socialist 
Labour Party (1903), Socialist Party 
of Great Britain (1904). Nonetheless, 
the SDF grew in fits and starts; it had 
some notable success in organising 
unemployed workers’ protests and 
sunk real organisational roots in 
London and the industrial towns and 
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cities of northern England. 

In 1911 the Socialist Unity 
conference brought together the 
SDF, the left wing of the Independent 
Labour Party, supporters of The 
Clarion journal and a dozen or two 
local socialist societies. Together 
they formed the British Socialist 
Party.2 Membership claims were 
highly exaggerated: rather than 
9,000, it is more likely that the BSP 
had around a thousand. Despite 
that, the idea of socialism gained 
real traction. Amongst middle class 
radicals and working class militants, 
socialism became a sort of common 
sense. 

However, still under the 
domination of Hyndman, the BSP 
took a social chauvinist position with 
the outbreak of World War I. Hyndman 
“applauded” the Germans, “Karl 
Liebknecht, Mehring, Ledebour, 
Clara Zetkin, Rosa Luxemburg 
and Bernstein” because of their 
opposition to Prussianised Germany.‘ 
However, that went hand-in-hand 
with backing victory for the British- 


French-Russian triple _ alliance. 
Thankfully, there existed a strong 
and growing left opposition, led by 
amongst others Zelda Kahan, Albert 
Inkpin and Alf Watts. Basically, 
they adhered to the social pacifistic 
position of the September 1915 
Zimmerwald conference, as drafted 
by Leon Trotsky: eg, peace without 
annexations. Lenin’s intransigent 
demand for revolutionary defeatism 
and turning imperialist war into a 
civil war for socialism constituted 
the minority position. 

Under the banner of opposing the 
ongoing imperialist war, the BSP’s 
left published a highly effective 
opposition paper, The Call. Given 
the theoretical foundations provided 
by the Marx-Engels team, the 
conference debates and resolutions 
of the Second International and 
under the acute conditions provided 
by war and the palpable possibilities 
of global socialist revolution, the 
best militants of the BSP willingly 
thought, rethought and thought again. 

In Easter 1916 Hyndman and his 
‘old guard’ were soundly defeated. 
He walked, forming the aptly named 
National Socialist Party. Under its 
new, internationalist, executive 
committee, BSP members played 
a leading role in the shop stewards 
movement, carried out tireless 
anti-war agitation and, naturally, 
celebrated first the February and then 
the October revolution in Russia. 

The BSP initiated the Hands off 
Russia campaign and its conference 
delegates overwhelmingly supported 
affiliation to Comintern. Certainly, 
the BSP was the most consistent, 
most determined component of 
moves towards forming the CPGB. 
Over the years 1919-21 this involved 
often tortuous negotiations with the 
SLP, Sylvia Pankhurst’s Workers’ 
Socialist Federation and a whole 
range of locally based organisations, 
such as the South Wales Socialist 
Society. All were, at least formally, 
committed to soviet power, the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and 
forming a Communist Party. 

However, two issues in 
particular proved divisive: standing 
in parliamentary elections and 
affiliation to the Labour Party. The 
BSP had a long history of contesting 
elections, had successfully affiliated 
to the Labour Party in 1916 and, 
not least thanks to Lenin’s urgings, 
wanted a new CPGB to follow suit. 

The Workers’ Socialist Federation 
began as the Women’s Suffrage 
Federation - a left split from the 
Women’s Social and Political Union 
run by Sylvia’s mother, Emmeline, 
and sister, Christabel. Whereas the 
WSPU was middle class, terroristic 
and increasingly seen to be against 


the male sex as such, Sylvia 
Pankhurst fought for universal 
suffrage: ie, for unenfranchised 


men as well as women. The WSF 
did sterling work in the Hands off 
Russia campaign, being in no small 
measure responsible for the Jolly 
George strike in May 1920 - the ship 
was to carry arms to Poland for its 
counterrevolutionary war against 
Soviet Russia. This led to a TUC 
threat of a general strike to stop 
British involvement. 

However, for the WSF, 
parliamentary elections were a 
terrible trap to be avoided like the 
plague. Labour MPs who acted 
hand-in-glove with the Liberal 
Party provided ample proof of 
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parliamentary corruption, seduction 
and incorporation. On the basis 
of guilt by association, Pankhurst 
denounced the BSP with a passion. 
She branded them rightwing 
communists. It should also be pointed 
out that Pankhurst almost owned 
the WSF. Its paper, the Workers’ 
Dreadnought was under her personal 
control. 

The SLP did not oppose standing 
in elections, but was, in its origins, 
essentially syndicalist: inspiration 
was found in the ideas of Daniel 
De Leon. Affiliation to the Labour 
Party was therefore an anathema. 
The main focus for the SLP was the 
shop stewards movement and the 
organisation of educational classes. 

Suffice to say - not least with a 
series of pointed interventions by 
Lenin, especially his ‘Leftwing’ 
communism - both the SLP and 
WSF were successfully split. The 
Communist Unity Group announced 
itself under the leadership of 
William Paul, Tom Bell and Arthur 
MacManus. The majority of the WSF 
- by 1920 grandly, and falsely, calling 
itself the ‘Communist Party (British 
section of the Third International)’ 
- broke with Pankhurst. Strangely, 
sadly, via anti-fascism, Pankhurst 
ended up as an acolyte of the 
feudal Ethiopian emperor, Haile 
Selassie. She died in Addis Ababa in 
September 1960 aged 78. 

The Unity Convention of July 
31-August | 1920 in essence brought 
together the BSP and the CUG. 
Standing in elections was debated, 
though it was never much of an 
issue of contention between the two 
groups. In reality, it was a proxy 
debate with the absent CP (BSTI) 

. and the syndicalists in the shop 
stewards movement. The vote was 
a crushing 186 to 19 in favour of 
contesting elections. 

When it came to the question of 
Labour Party affiliation, the vote 
proved surprisingly narrow: 100 
to 85. Nonetheless, delegates had 
agreed before the convention to abide 
by majority votes. The newly elected 
Central Committee duly wrote to the 
Labour Party requesting affiliation. 
Unsurprisingly Labour flatly rejected 
the CPGB (despite the BSP being 
an affiliated organisation). This 
was subsequently used, of course, 
by the CPGB to expose the actual 
class character of Labour Party’s 
leadership before the whole workers’ 
movement. 

The process of communist unity 
was continued at the January 1921 
Leeds convention. This brought 
in Willie Gallacher’s Communist 
Labour Party (formed in Scotland 
from leading activists in the shop 
stewards movement and a few small 
groupings), some SLP branches, the 
CP (BSTI) and the Left Wing Group 
of the ILP. While the LWG of the 
ILP decided not to join the CPGB for 
the moment, that changed just a few 
months later. 

After the ILP’s March 1921 
conference several hundred left 
to join the CPGB. They included 
Helen Crawfurd, Charles Barber 
and Shapurji Saklatvala. The 
LWG opposed the ILP’s affiliation 
to the so-called Two-and-a-half 
International and wanted it to look 
instead to Comintern. But the right, 
including the  left-talking right, 
outmanoeuvred them. The LWG was 
accused of ignoring British national 
conditions and mindlessly wanting to 
ape the Russian Revolution and the 
Bolsheviks. 

Ramsay MacDonald in particular 
attacked Soviet Russia over Georgia. 
The Menshevik regime in Tbilisi — 
first a vassal of German imperialism 
and then British imperialism - was 
overthrown in February-March 1921 
by the Red Army. Resorting to a 
cheap piece of theatrics, MacDonald 
had arranged for a telegram to be 
handed to him towards the end 


of his speech: his old friend, Noe 
Ramishvili, president of the Georgian 
Mensheviks had been shot on the 
orders of the Bolsheviks (gasps in 
the conference hall). A bare-faced 
lie: Ramishvili was alive and well 
and living in Paris. 

But the trick worked. The 
leadership’s refusal to accept the 
Communist International’s 21 terms 
and conditions was agreed by 521 
to 97 votes. Inevitably, as predicted 
by the LWG, the ILP, as with other 
centrists, soon found its way back 
into the Second International - and 
unity with the now openly pro- 
capitalist right. 


Learning 


The years 1920-21 saw the unification 
of a whole range of different 
revolutionary groups, trends and 
societies into a single Communist 
Party. That unity produced far more 
than the mere sum of its parts. Not 
least because of the CPGB’s affiliation 
to Comintern, it was unity around 
a global strategy and a definite set 
of revolutionary tactics. The CPGB 
therefore put before the working 
class in Britain a clear alternative to 
the Labour Party’s social chauvinism 
and the ILP’s fake leftism. So the 
formation of the CPGB had nothing 
to do with unity for the sake of 
unity, or unity on a lowest-common- 
denominator basis. 

Those in the forefront of the fight 
for unity did not begin ‘where’ the 
BSP, SLP, WSF ‘were at’: ie, social 
pacifism, syndicalism, sectarian 
dogmatism. They unashamedly 
sought to learn from the best: ie, the 
Bolsheviks. Naturally, the model 
provided by the Bolsheviks was to 
be adapted to British conditions, just 
as the Bolsheviks adapted the model 
provided by the Social Democratic 
Party of August Bebel, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht and Karl Kautsky to 
Russian conditions. 

But the model was _ there. 
Consequently the CPGB boldly 
committed itself to the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism. The 
CPGB would use all available legal 
opportunities, but the party did not 
consider itself loyal to the existing 
constitution - it would conduct illegal 
work whenever necessary. The CPGB 
would debate different assessments 
and opinions, but unite as one in 
agreed actions; it would be a party 
of disciplined activists, not a party 
in which half the membership do not 
even pay dues and do not bother to 
attend meetings. 

Clearly the process of unification 
was long and difficult. It involved 
many comrades having to break old 
friendships and old habits. Small 
groups often breed still smaller groups 
through essentially trivial _ splits. 
However, often through the same 
process, small groups create close 
personal bonds between comrades. 
This is perfectly understandable 
and in its own way quite admirable. 
However, in forging a_ single 
Communist Party, group loyalties 
had to be superseded and replaced by 
higher, party, loyalties. 

True, this applied to the SLP, CP 
(BSTI) and the LWG more than the 
BSP. But there is another side to the 
story. Those who might well have 
been regarded as frightful opponents, 
bitter factional enemies or dismissed 
as little better than cranks had to be 
encouraged to join, welcomed as 
members with equal rights and duties. 
That must have been a difficult pill for 
some to swallow. But it was done. 

James Klugmann, the antiquarian 
of ‘official communism’, writes that 
the CPGB was “not in any sense a 
foreign creation”.’ He said this in 
1968 and the statement testifies to a far 
advanced nationalist and opportunist 
degeneration. Hence the British road 
to socialism and subsequent Britain 
road to socialism programmes. 

In fact, the original CPGB was very 


much a foreign creation. Marxism 
is by definition internationalist, not 
nationalist, nor is it in any way insular 
or parochial. Hardly for nothing, 
the Communist manifesto ends with 
the battle cry, “Working men of all 
countries, unite!” Nowadays we 
would simply say “Workers of the 
world, unite!” Suffice to say, the 
original CPGB did its best to unite 
Marxist theory with Marxist practice. 

Alongside classical British political 
economy, British Chartism ought, 
perhaps, to be counted as one of the 
main sources and component parts of 
Marxism. After all, the Chartists were 
the world’s first working class party 
and had an unmistakable impact on 
the young Friedrich Engels. The other 
two sources and component parts of 
Marxism are, though, most certainly 
“a foreign creation”: ie, French 
socialism and _ classical German 
philosophy. True, Marx and Engels 
spent most of their lives in Britain, 
but they retained very close links 
and relationships with the politics 
of their native land. They were not, 
however, mere Germans; they were, 
to use a phrase, citizens of the world, 
cosmopolitans. 

No less to the point, the CPGB, 
in terms of its pre-history, was very 
much the product of the Second 
International and its Marxist majority, 
as shown by conference resolutions on 
universal male and female suffrage, 
war and peace, using parliament 
to make propaganda and _ building 
organisationally, the free movement of 
people, non-participation of socialists 
in capitalist governments, rejection of 
reformist gradualism, opposition to 
colonialism, etc. 

The Bolsheviks were themselves 
an important element in the Second 
International. Lenin was elected to 
the International Socialist Bureau in 
1908, 1909, 1910 and 1911. In 1912 
the Bolshevik delegation voted for 
the pro-party Menshevik, Georgi 
Plekhanov. Of course, it was not only 
the towering example of the October 
Revolution that inspired socialists 
in Britain (and across the globe). 
Beginning in 1914, the Bolsheviks 
took the lead in calling for and 
organising the Third, Communist, 
International. Lenin in particular 
spent some considerable time and 
energy in reaching out to leftwingers 
in Britain and trying to persuade them 
to form a united Communist Party. 
During the course of Comintern’s 
2nd Congress he personally singled 
out and spoke to Willie Gallacher and 
Sylvia Pankhurst. He was successful 
with Gallacher, unsuccessful with 


Pankhurst. There is also his ‘Leftwing’ 
communism (1920), which had a 
profound impact on the unification 
process of 1920-21. There were his 
articles, speeches and letters too. 

It is doubtless true that the CPGB 
is the heir to a long tradition in 
Britain that can be traced back to the 
Corresponding Societies, set up by 
the revolutionary democrats of the 
1790s, and the physical force wing of 
Chartism of the 1830s and 40s. But 
the “foreign” influence is far more 
important because the CPGB was, at 
least in its origins, internationalist, 
not nationalist. 

As our Draft programme says, 


The CPGB stands on the principles 
of proletarian internationalism. It is 
a proletarian-internationalist duty 
for communists to make revolution 
in their own country. However, the 
struggle for socialism in Britain 
is subordinated to the struggle 
for world revolution. Proletarian 
internationalism renders it 
compulsory for the interests of the 
workers’ struggle in one country to 
be subordinated to the interests of 
that struggle on a world scale. 
Understanding the unity of 
the interests and aims of the 
world working class does not 
arise spontaneously within the 
national workers’ movement. The 


CPGB has to conscientiously 
imbue the working class 
struggle with the ideas of 


proletarian internationalism and 
uncompromisingly fight against 
nationalism. The CPGB sees it 
as its duty to fight against any 
trend which harms the unity 
of the world’s working class 
around communism. We are well 
aware of the connection between 
nationalism and opportunism and 
revisionism. 

The CPGB believes that the 
world proletariat needs a world 
strategy and world organisation. 
Without a world communist party 
the working class is weakened and 
lacks coordination. The CPGB 
will do all in its power to rectify 
this situation’ @ 


Notes 

1. K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 49, New York 
2001, p186. 

2.M Crick The history of the Social Democratic 
Federation Keel 1994, p159. 

3. See M Crick The history of the Social 
Democratic Federation Keel 1994, pp222-37. 
4.H Hyndman The future of democracy London 
1915, p20. 

5. J Klugmann History of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain Vol 1, London 1968, p70. 

6. CPGB Draft programme London 2011, p51. 


Shortfall 


’m afraid to say we fell quite a 

bit short of our £2,000 fighting 
fund target for July. As I reported 
last week, we needed £351 in just 
two days, but, unusually, only one 
comrade responded to my urgent 
appeal for last-minute donations. 

That was JP, who made a 
PayPal transfer of £50 in the 
evening of July 31! He wrote: 
“We need the Weekly Worker now 
more than ever, so I hope this 
helps!” It does, comrade - rest 
assured. There were also two £10 
monthly standing orders from RL 
and VP - thanks, comrades: you 
helped take the final total for July 
up to £1,719. 

So now we could do with 
making up that £281 shortfall in 
August and, as usual, we start 
the month with a whole batch of 
standing orders. Thanks go to AC 
and EW (£50 each), CG (£30), 
MD (£16), MT (£15), TM (£12), 





MM (£11), AN, YM, DI and JS 
(£10 each), BG (£7), PL and DC 
(£6), and PBS (£5). All that means 
we start August with £248 in the 
kitty. 

Mind you, comrade CG, whose 
£30 standing order appears in the 
list above, telephoned our editor 
earlier in the week to inform him 
that he’s sent a cheque. He didn’t 
specify the amount, but comrade 
Manson read into CG’s_ tone 
of voice that it might be quite 
generous! I’ll keep you posted. 

Anyway, let’s make sure we 
not only reach that £2K target in 
August, but we also make up for 
the July deficit. Please do what 
you can to help us out @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 

(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 

payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


@ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


# Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 
® Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


@ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 


That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


# Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: 
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Prodigal son departs 


James Murdoch’s departure from his father’s media empire puts the spotlight once again on its political 
evolution, writes William Kane 


or those of us on the left, it 
FE: seem incredible for James 

Murdoch to have accumulated 
such intense misgivings about the 
output of News Corporation that he was 
compelled to resign. 

He had been a loyal lieutenant 
for two decades, and it hardly seems 
that the content of the papers and TV 
stations owned by his father has changed 
enormously in character in that time 
(though it has indeed changed). The post 
itself was a bit of a consolation prize: 
though it is hardly a great inconvenience 
to be a member of News Corp’s board, it 
is a rather more modest position than he 
might once have expected. It costs him 
little to drop it - he will find it easier than 
Harry Windsor to make a go of it outside 
the sacred family circle. 

There we have it, however: his 
resignation letter specifically cited 
“disagreements over certain editorial 
content published by the company’s 
news outlets and certain other 
strategic decisions”. And indeed, for 
seasoned Murdoch watchers, these 
“disagreements” on content are nothing 
new. In his book Hack attack, on the 
phone-hacking scandal (of which more 
later), Nick Davies reminds us of a 
private dinner between Murdochs pére 
and fils and Tony Blair in the early 2000s: 


Alastair Campbell’s diary records 
that James, briefly reverting to the 
leftwing views of his _ rebellious 
youth, made his mark on the prime 
minister by loudly contradicting his 
father’s claim that the Palestinians 
had nothing to complain about, 
explaining that they ‘were kicked 
out of their fucking homes and had 
nowhere to fucking live’. 


More recently, particularly under the 
influence of his wife, Kathryn Hufschmid 
Murdoch, his disquiet has focused on 
the problem of climate change. Rupert, 
so far as anyone can tell, is dismissive 
of the threat - and so are most of his 
media outlets, including Fox News, of 
course, and his Australian papers. That 
particular editorial line reached its moral 
nadir during the catastrophic summer 
bushfires down under, and James and 
Kathryn published a statement openly 
expressing their “disappointment” at 
the denialism of News Corp’s output. 
Though his responsibility includes, in 
part, Fox News and so on, James is 
known to despise Donald Trump and 
the Republican right, and has personally 
donated money to Joe Biden’s political 
campaign. 

This ‘leftism’ should not be 
overstated. As Davies put it, “Rupert 
Murdoch adopted the language of 
neoliberalism as respectable clothing 
for the otherwise naked ambition of his 
plans for global corporate expansion; 
the son really believes it.” James would 
not retract a single word of his notorious 
MacTaggart lecture of 2009, in which 
he denounced the BBC as an obstacle 
to free speech with “chilling” ambitions. 
Simon Bunney, a producer on the BBC’s 


recent documentary series The rise of 


the Murdoch dynasty, suggests that “he 


is politically closer to people like David 
Cameron and George Osborne than he is 
to the left”. 


Chequered 


Perhaps this is the place to talk about 
“certain other strategic decisions”, and 
the chequered history of his career itself. 
There was a time when that James was 
being groomed for far greater things than 
a boardroom sinecure. His elder brother, 
Lachlan, was not high in their father’s 
estimation, so Rupert aggressively 
promoted James through the ranks. As 
a final test of his mettle before joining 
the ageing mogul at his New York 
headquarters, he was made executive 
chairman of News International, the 
British outpost of the Murdoch empire, 
in 2007 - the last person to hold that post. 

Readers may remember that it did not 
end well. James can hardly be blamed 
for the criminal intrusion into the mobile 
phone voicemails of celebrities, politicians 
and the momentarily newsworthy, which 
peaked long before his time at the top. 
The specific revelation that blew the thing 
wide open - that the voicemail of Milly 
Dowler, a murdered teenager, had been 
hacked, inadvertently giving the police 
the impression that she was listening to 
her voicemails and was therefore alive - 
concerned events a decade earlier, when 
he was barely out of university. But he 
must take responsibility for the second 
phase of the cover-up, the attempt to keep 
a lid on things after the conviction of 
Glenn Mulcaire and Clive Goodman for 
phone hacking. 

The failure of James and CEO 
Rebekah Brooks to do so was politically 
and economically disastrous for his father. 
A deal to take full ownership of BSkyB, 
on the verge of being waved through by a 
pliable Tory government, was torpedoed 
as too politically sensitive. Like forked 
lightning in the night, the collapse of 
News International gave the rest of us a 
brief, dazzling glimpse of the landscape, 
and what it revealed was pervasive, 
corrupt complicity between the political 
class, media barons and even the police. 
The relentless obstructionism of the police 
described in Davies’s book was suddenly 
placed in the context of complimentary 
horse-riding outings chez Brooks for top 
cops (her husband, Charlie, is a horse- 
breeder). We learned that the prime 
minister had sent a personal text message 
of support to Brooks (and thought that 
‘lol’ stood for ‘lots of love’), and culture 
minister Jeremy Hunt communicated 
extensively and encouragingly with 
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Murdoch lobbyist Frédéric Michel during 
the BSkyB discussions. So it went on. 

Though Brooks somehow came back 
from that (she is generally thought to be 
a favourite of Rupert’s), having been put 
out to pasture for four years on a £16 
million payoff before returning to be chief 
executive of News UK, Murdoch senior 
never seems to have forgiven James. 
Lachlan was brought back in as heir 
apparent, while James began to specialise 
in the creative parts of the business - the 
Fox film studios, new digital initiatives 
and the like - but that was all sold off a 
couple of years ago. His father’s house 
was no longer his home; so, we may 
surmise, holding his nose against the 
putrid ravings of Fox News anchors was 
no longer worth the muscle strain. 

The latest scandal on that front comes 
courtesy of Tucker Carlson - once a 
run-of-the-mill libertarian conservative 
and now an anti-bourgeois traditionalist 
ultra-conservative. Carlson stands on the 
Trumpite wing of the Fox News roster 
and, while controversy has lately focused 
on his promotion of ‘white genocide’ 
conspiracy theories and strident opposition 
to the Black Lives Matter protests, for our 
money ‘peak Carlson’ was reached about 
a year ago, when - along with guest James 
Panero of the traditionalist New Criterion 
magazine - he delivered a bizarre segment 
about the metric system being the first 
step to the guillotine.* 

Some enterprising journalists at 
CNN discovered that a major writer on 
Carlson’s show - one Blake Neff - had 
been posting on an online forum under 
a pseudonym, making plain his crassly 
racist views and conducting a years-long 
campaign of harassment against a woman 
poster. Neff resigned, while, for his part, 
Carlson delivered a pro forma criticism 
of Neff’s racist postings, before pivoting 
into a diatribe against the (yawn) “cancel 
culture” and the “ghouls now beating their 
chests in triumph at the destruction of a 
young man”. 


Contradiction 


Between James Murdoch and Tucker 
Carlson there is, laid out before us, the 
contradiction of the rightwing media in 
the current situation. The cheap tricks 
of Murdoch’s gutter press and gutter 
broadcasters - tirades against migrants 
and foreigners, assiduous promotion 
of ‘culture war’ politics against an ‘out 
of touch liberal elite’ and so on - were 
always instrumental. They had two uses: 
making money, by driving up audiences 
through sensationalism; and delivering 
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a bloc of plebeian votes for political 
parties sympathetic to the political and 
economic interests of the Murdochs 
(and, indirectly, their advertisers - a 
rough proxy for the capitalist class as a 
whole). 

This is a delicate act, primarily 
because the entrenchment of a small 
number of media empires tends to grow 
the power ofa ‘metropolitan elite’ - albeit 
not necessarily fitting the bien pensant 
stereotype of The Sun, the Mail etc - and 
the parties so elected tend to widen social 
inequality, exacerbating the resentments 
that make the yellow press so easy 
to believe in the first place. The gulf 
between the political lines taken to sell 
papers and votes and the actual interests 
of those doing the selling widens. 

This contradiction is not merely an 
epiphenomenon of the particular vagaries 
of the media in Anglo-American culture 
today, then: it is intrinsic to capitalism, 
which like all class societies must 
ensure the political rule of a minority, 
but uniquely among them lacks easy 
recourse to a stable ‘natural’ vision of 
hierarchy (all that is solid melts into air, 
and all that). 

The shape of this contradiction is 
such that there is no obvious political 
home for the likes of James Murdoch, 
when what is today demanded of Fox 
and the Tories alike is honestly deranged 
national chauvinism, rather than the 
cynically doled-out doses of old. It can 
also entangle the left, however, as is 
visible in our contortions over so-called 
‘cancel culture’. 

So far as the bourgeoisie is concerned, 
the ‘cancel culture’ wars come down to 
the need to maintain control of both left 
and right flanks; it is necessary to exercise 
some discipline over the chauvinist right 
in order to keep the global reach of 
US capital (and, by extension, British 
capital in its subordinate role), hence the 
promotion of a more diverse bourgeois 
professional class and concomitant 
‘cancellation’ of various sexist, racist, 
etc dinosaurs. On the other hand, the left 
must not be allowed to recover from its 
near-total exclusion from the political 
mainstream; so there is a need for an 
ideological counter-offensive against 
cancellation, so far as it concerns wedge 
issues on which the left can be isolated. 

On our side, the contradiction 
manifests as a political decision: do we 
side with sections of the oppressed, when 
they demand that various official bodies 
live up to their ‘equal opportunities’ 
commitments and corporations back up 


their feel-good liberal PR offensives with 
advertising boycotts and sackings? Or 
do we instead line up with the doughty 
defenders of free speech? In fact, we need 
to get out of the contradiction altogether: 
we first of all need to recognise that the 
‘free speech’ side of this battle is in fact 
against free speech, in that its concrete 
political expression is that somebody 
must ‘do something’ about cancel 
culture: that is, that the ‘cancelled’ 
should be legally protected from speech 
that is critical of them. Blake Neff must 
be permitted to tell bad racist jokes and 
suffer no adverse consequences at all. 
The right to free speech, for us, is the 
opposite - the right to protest, to picket 
and to heckle, and with it the duty to take 
responsibility for what we say. 

The infernal logic of the ‘free speech 
wars’ comes from the fact that the 
traditional liberal defence of that right 
- that the open contestation of different 
ideas shall lead in the end to broad 
consensus - is false. The contest of 
ideas is inseparably bound up with the 
contest of social groups - most especially 
classes, but also sections of classes; a 
truly open contest of ideas demands 
effective counter-power on the part of 
the subordinate classes. In its absence, 
the result is merely the widening 
contradiction we have described - 
between the bureaucratic management 
of ideas and the reactionary jacquerie 
against an elite that supposedly includes 
the left, despite our honeyed words about 
equality. 

We favour free speech, in other 
words, for the good of the mass media 
we need, but do not yet have: the media 
of an international party-movement 
of the proletariat, which will allow 
us to fight the real war rather than 
the phoney culture war presented to 
us, and permit by and by a far more 
kaleidoscopic variety of voices to 
emerge than is presently imaginable 
under the domination of corporate and 
state media and hyper-capitalist social 
networking platforms. 

At that point, free speech really does 
defend itself - who would want to go 
back to a time when the choice was, for 
all practical purposes, between Rupert 
and James Murdoch? @ 


Notes 

1. N Davies Hack attack: how the truth caught up 
with Rupert Murdoch London 2014. 

2. theguardian.com/media/2020/aug/02/how- 
departure-of-james-laid-bare-the-murdoch-family- 
rifts. 

3. youtube.com/watch?v=1cPeZLCVWTw. 
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